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WAR AND CIVILIZATION. ' 


Ir is almost needless for me to say how deeply I appre- 
ciate the invitation to address you to-night extended me by 
your honored President, and how much I regret that the oc- 
casion should be one marked by the severance of ties both 
intimate and tender. During the twelve years of my con- 
nection with Sewanee, my relations with your body have 
been, to me, a source both of profit and of the most genuine 
pleasure. I simply cannot imagine pleasanter relations, and 
it is because they mean so much to me that I am at once go- 
ing to talk about something else. What that something else 
should be is clear enough to my own mind, but I have some 
difficulty in finding a title that will name or describe it with 
sufficient brevity. Perhaps if it were not for the sake of 
avoiding the appearance of an even partial competition with 
that unique and unapproachable genius, Carlyle, I might be 
tempted to entitle my remarks: ‘‘A Sign of the Times.’’ I 
should, indeed, like to take a broader sweep, and deal with 
the **Signs of the Times’’ generally; but a topic of such 
scope would seem out of place to-night, and there are spe- 
cial advantages in a concentration of attention and interest. 

The special Sign of the Times that I propose to speak 
about is, however, one of such broad import that when I 
name it you will perhaps think that I might have spared my- 
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self all thought of the advantages of delimitation. It is of im- 
portance to us as Americans, as Anglo-Saxons, as human be- 
ings; it is of importance to us fromthe point of view of politics 
and religion, and, briefly, of civilization. It is nothing less 
than the present prevalence of the war spirit among the civ- 
ilized nations. That such a spirit is prevalent, needs hardly 
any proof. Ten years ago there was some talk in the Unit- 
ed States about the necessity of an enlarged navy, and, 
shortly after, there was an absurd flurry with Chili; but on 
the whole, when people in this country spoke or thought of 
war, it was to felicitate themselves that they would have no 
more civil wars, and that they were spared the standing 
armies and military taxes and the dread of the horrors of 
carnage that rendered life oppressive in the chief nations of 
Europe. In Great Britain also, while the soldiers of the 
empire were never idle, there was no marked display of the 
military spirit among the people at large. Dreams of an 
Anglo-Saxon world-empire were indeed cherished in some 
quarters, but while Mr. Gladstone lived, cynical indifference 
to the rights of other peoples was always liable to stern re- 
buke from the voice that had protested, in the name of civil- 
ization, against the atrocities of the Neapolitan Bourbon and 
of the ‘‘ unspeakable Turk.”’ 

But nous avons changé tout cela: we have changed all 
that. We wrote and talked about our new navy until a de- 
sire to use it took possession of many minds—a desire that 
has been amply fulfilled. We almost worked ourselves up 
into war with Great Britain over a boundary question, which 
has since been decided mainly in her favor. Then came 
the troubles in Cuba, the blowing up of the Maine, and the 
figurative, not real, loss of our heads. The war followed, 
presenting us with heroes who have already lost most of 
their luster; with scandals that have shed a sinister light 
upon the incompetency and corruption of many public of- 
ficials; with accessions of territory which we may or may 
not govern properly; and with an immense augmentation of 
national conceit, or of moral earnestness for the good of 
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others, as the case may be. The net results of the changes 
introduced within the decade are as yet uncertain. Many 
zealous persons think that we have entered upon a great 
missionary enterprise worthy of the days of the apostles. 
Others, equally conscientious and intelligent, think that the 
ship of state has broken loose from its moorings and is being 
driven helmless over a stormy sea. Still others think that 
our resemblance to the apostles is somewhat dubious, but 
that neither are we like to helpless mariners upon an un 
charted and tempestuous ocean. 

In the last-mentioned class are found, or will be found, 1 
think, most persons who have the time and the inclination 
to study present events from the point of view of history. 
Such persons will be inclined to doubt the missionary un- 
selfishness of a race that always grabs lands while seeking 
to save souls, and who invariably imports into new posses- 
sions as many whisky jugs as Bibles. They will doubt equal- 
ly, on the other hand, the notion that, in the space of a dec- 
ade, a whole people can totally forget, and forever, the les- 
sons of experience, or that the new paths on which they en- 
ter must necessarily lead to destruction, simply because en- 
trance is made in a thoughtless manner and under far from 
trustworthy guides. In other words, such persons agree 
with Browning’s statement, 


“ God’s in his heaven,” 
while obliged to dissent from his accompanying proposition, 
“All’s right with the world.” 


All is not right with a world that, after nineteen centuries of 
Christianity, finds great nations settling disputes, often triv- 
ial, by arms instead of by reason; that finds weak peoples, 
on one pretext or another, being subjugated and deprived of 
political independence; that finds military glory and mere 
physical courage given precedence over civic glory and 
moral courage. All’s not right with a world which glosses 
over the brutality of the common soldier with a veneer of 
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sentimental romance. We know perfectly well that very 
few of our soldiers are heroes, and that war, save in the up- 
per grades of the two services, is a brutal trade. Yet we 
keep up our illusions by tall talk about patriotism and the 
‘*strenuous life;’’’ we brand all objectors as ‘* traitors; ”’ 
we exult over bulletins announcing the death of numerous 
enemies; we ask blessings upon our arms of Him who said, 
‘* Blessed are the peacemakers’’—in fine, we commit a thou- 
sand absurdities, of one sort or another, until our emotions 
are satiated and our pockets begin to grow empty, when we 
return to our senses for a period. All is certainly not right 
in such a world as this, nor does the fact that we assign 
lofty motives to our conduct at all mitigate the effects of that 
conduct upon others, or much mitigate its effects upon our- 
selves. We may be a most humane and Christian people, 
but the fact remains that every day our soldiers are killing 
human beings whom we call enemies, but whom we profess 
to believe that Christ died to save. It is fatuous optimism to 
say that such a state of things is ‘‘all right.’’ It is equally 
fatuous pessimism to say that it cannot be mended because 
human nature is human nature. Human nature is just as 
truly divine nature, and no evil was ever got rid of by the 
reiteration of its inevitability. If war is not an evil, let us 
give up the cant of dilating upon its horrors; if it is an evil, 
let us give up the cant of extolling the statesmen who bring 
it about, and the soldiers who are their instruments. We do 
not extol judges in their black caps, and public hangmen; 
yet they also, we are told, serve the State by taking human 
life. Must wholesale destruction alone be viewed in the 
light of sentimental glamor, just as the wholesale thievery of 
a successful bankrupt is by some weak minds? 

But I said just now that the student of history does not 
take an entirely pessimistic view of the aberrations of hu- 
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manity even in this terrible matter of war. He knows, for 
example, that the American people are not truculent or 
bloodthirsty, or insensible to the rights and liberties of other 
peoples. He knows that the nineteenth century is to be 
credited with other and more useful inventions than those of 
lyddite shells and dum-dum bullets. He knows, on the 
other hand, that a scrutiny of the times and a comparison of 
the present with the past is often effective in throwing into 
ludicrous relief the conceit and self-delusion of an age, and 
is thus productive of good. Let us now, in a modest fash- 
ion, attempt such a scrutiny and comparison, from which we 
may possibly learn some useful purpose to which even war 
may be applied, history teaching us that the very powers of 
evil themselves may, in God’s providence, be developed into 
instrumentalities of good. The eve of a new century espe- 
cially invites such a scrutiny and comparison. Arbitrary 
periods of time can in themselves have no effect upon the 
course of events; but the human imagination, attributing ef- 
fects to such periods, may affect events. The close of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries were 
marked by great changes in human affairs. The close of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries 
seem likely to be equally marked. Let us look more close- 
ly at these periods. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the French race was 
engaged in a crusade the object of which was to spread the 
principles of popular liberty, or of civilization, as the French 
understood the term, throughout a downtrodden and benight- 
ed world. At the close of the nineteenth century the Eng- 
lish-speaking races are engaged in a similar crusade; but in 
lieu of the ‘‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité’’ of the French rev- 
olutionists, their watchword seems to be the alliterative and 
canting combination: ‘* Duty and Destiny.’’ The French 
were missionaries of a doctrinaire type; we Anglo-Saxons 
are missionaries of a hypocritical type; or, to put the con- 
trast in another form, it is the sentimental Rousseau versus 
the strenuous Kipling. The French relied upon arms more 
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than upon reason; so at the end of a century of not un- 
boasted achievements do we, in spite of the fact that over 
a hundred years ago the most clear-sighted of Americans, 
Benjamin Franklin, told us that there never was a good war 
and that there never was a bad peace—an opinion which has 
the explicit sanction of the great, if unheroic, Gibbon. Is 
the contrast of periods, which really seems to be rather a 
parallelism, as advantageous to us moderns as we could 
wish? Are French doctrinairism and sentimentality much 
worse than Anglo-Saxon cant and brutality? Or, are the 
achievements of the French soldiery under Hoche and 
Pichegru, and finally Napoleon and his generals, markedly 
inferior to those of Anglo-Saxon soldiers under Shafter and 
Buller and Roberts, and whatever other military genius the 
next ten years may bring forth? Finally, may not the par- 
allelism be rendered still more complete should Russia, the 
breakwater of the French revolution, prove also the break- 
water of Anglo-Saxon imperialism? Lest, however, you 
should think me insensible to the glories of the ‘‘ strenuous 
life,’’ which I take to be the secular counterpart of the mil- 
itant Christianity preached from many pulpits and from the 
religious press, as well as unworthy of belonging to the same 
valiant race of freebooters with Mr. Rudyard Kipling and 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes, I shall for a moment cease asking ques- 
tions, and direct your attention to another, though kindred, 
phase of our general topic. 

The year 1800 saw the end of Bonaparte’s attempt to rival 
Alexander in subduing the Orient. The year 1900 sees all 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race eagerly endeavoring to 
extend their footing in the East, and jealously watched by 
rival European nations. Perhaps historians will date from 
the latter year the beginning of the end of British rule in 
Asia. If so, it will probably be the Russians who will foil 
the English, just as the English foiled Bonaparte. Yet, aft- 
er all, the parallel may not be so close as it looks. The 
nineteenth century has made two very decided advances in 
the matter of the relations of Occidental with Oriental civil 
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ization. Japan has been Europeanized, while the seeds of 
Western development have been planted in China, and have 
germinated in India. Furthermore, Russia has become a 
colonizing power in Asia; her advance is not like that at- 
tempted by Napoleon, one of arms, but it is like that of our 
Western pioneers, one of settlers and railroads. Her dom- 
ination of Asia, if it comes, will not be entirely one of mil- 
itary and civil service castes, as in the British domination in 
India. And, while war may ensue between Russia and 
England, just as between Pitt and Bonaparte, it will be Rus- 
sian settlers, rather than Russian troops, who will determine 
the issue. This will be a gain for civilization. 

There is another and greater gain just now within civiliza- 
tion’s grasp; and if European and American statesmen are 
only wise enough to seize it, some of the edge will be taken 
from that pessimistic irony with which not a few of us are 
tempted to treat human affairs. I called attention just now 
to the fact that war still takes precedence of reason as an 
arbiter of disputes among civilized nations, in spite of the 
prudential teachings of wise men like Franklin, and, I might 
have added, of the dictates of conscience and of the revela- 
tion of God. But while the prevalence of war among civ- 
ilized nations, and the promulgation of sciolistic theories in 
its defense by truculent poets and learned sea captains and 
belligerent parsons is a scandal in the eyes of God and of 
thoughtful men, we should not blind ourselves to the fact 
that force directed by reason is a needed instrument in the 
moral governance of the world wherever reason is not strong 
enough to hold its sway alone. Reason is strong enough to 
rule alone among civilized nations if men only will that it 
should do so; hence the preaching of a Tolstoi is not Uto- 
pian, and the praise of war that we have recently been hear- 
ing on all sides is nothing short of damnable. Reason is 
not, however, strong enough to rule alone either in the rela- 
tions existing among barbarous peoples or in those existing 
between civilization and barbarism. The inference is irre- 
sistible that war is wrong as between civilized powers, the 
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burden of guilt resting, of course, upon the offending pow- 
er—a fact to which the recent Peace Congress bore distinct 
testimony, and to which Christianity has borne testimony 
for centuries even if Christians have not—yet, that war may 
be justifiable if it be used as a police measure by civilization 
against barbarism. But as no individual, save in extreme 
cases of self-defense, is allowed to exercise police functions, 
sO, Save in such cases, no nation should be allowed to exer- 
cise them, but only the combined powers. The argument 
sometimes advanced that the denial to a nation of the right 
of making war limits its sovereignty and its self-responsibil- 
ity is unworthy of serious notice, because self-limitation of 
the inferior to the superior is an essential principle of the 
moral government of the universe. The child should sub- 
mit to the adult, the adult to the state, the state to the civ- 
ilized powers representing the race in the absence of a 
world state, and the powers, the future world state, and the 
entire race, to God. Onno other principle of action can the 
reign of universal peace and law of which poet and prophet 
have dreamed become the blessed lot of mortals. 

We see clearly, then, that the great gain which I said lay 
in civilization’s grasp is nothing else than the opportunity to 
make a sharp differentiation between war used as an arbiter 
between civilized powers and war used as a police measure 
against recalcitrant barbarism. War used for the first pur- 
pose—as for instance in the cases of the Mexican war and 
the late war with Spain, of the Crimean war and the present 
war in South Africa—deserves the utmost condemnation of 
every true patriot and lover of his kind; deserves it and gets 
it as soon as men’s passions cool. The Mexican and Cri- 
mean wars are now as universally denounced as the Spanish- 
American and South African wars will be. Yet men shouted 
the barbarous and unchristian ‘‘ Remember the Alamo!’’ 
just as lustily as they shouted the barbarous and unchristian 
‘* Remember the Maine!’’ On the other hand war used as 
a police measure as the powers are now using it in China 
deserves the utmost support of every true patriot and lover 
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ot his kind in spite of the obvious fact that the mistakes of the 
powers brought ‘his war on. You will not suspect me, I am 
sure, of being an ardent upholder of the past foreign policy 
of President McKinley, but I take pleasure in saying em- 
phatically that I consider his course of action in these terrible 
Chinese turmoils that are horrifying Christendom to be emi- 
nently statesmanlike, and worthy of the approbation and 
support of every American who puts the human race and his 
native land above party and faction. 

Whether the powers, by learning how to use force in 
concert as a police measure against barbarism, will learn the 
plain lesson of the necessity of peace among themselves de- 
pends upon themselves. If race selfishness prevails, the 
earliest years of the twentieth century will be afflicted with 
a spectacle much more shocking than the uprising of the 
Boxers in China, or than the somewhat less surprising out- 
break of the mob spirit in New Orleans. But why should 
not race selfishness prevail when the race that in its own con- 
ceit at least leads the world showers honors upon men who 
invade friendly States in time of peace, makes an uncrowned 
laureate of a poet who incites to war, and takes an absurd 
pleasure in ranting about the decadence of other races? Is 
not the spectacle of a decadent race—if such a spectacle 
is visible to other eyes than those of folly-blown pride— 
enough to render sad any man save a born fool? Are not 
honors showered upon freebooters likely to turn into curses 
upon those that shower them? And as for the literature of 
racial selfishness—the literature of war and conquest, or the 
still more nauseating propaganda of the dum-dum gospel, 
alias ** Duty and Destiny,’’ what future has it in store for 
itself save the emphatic condemnation of the ages yet to be? 
We may praise the poetry and prose of our eloquent advo- 
cates of Anglo-Saxon world-empire as much as we please, 
but we may be sure that unless the apostles and martyrs of 
truth in all ages have died the deaths of raving maniacs, four 
lines of an English poet who in genius and range of intelli- 
gence and soul far surpasses any of his present day suc- 
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cessors, four lines written at the end of that eighteenth cen- 
tury we are so wont to patronize, will outlive all the poetry 
of our complacent generation. They are from the ‘*Ancient 
Mariner,’’ of Samuel Taylor Coleridge—nomen clarum et 
venerabile—and they run: 
“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 


For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


What Coleridge would have thought of the love that mani- 
fests itself in the shooting down of feeble peoples who do 
not appreciate the blessings of the American and British 
Constitutions may be left to you to determine. 

But I fear that much of what I have just been saying will 
seem to you so idealistic that you will class me with those 
cloistered students who have practically no grasp upon at- 
fairs. Such is always the disposition of a dominant majority 
toward an uninfluential minority that ventures to check them 
in their mad career by mere force of reason. Indeed, the 
man who dares to criticise his country’s actions in times of 
excitement is fortunate if he is only sneered at as a student 
—surely, a noble appellation—and is not branded as a trai- 
tor or jeered at by an inurbane press. It is far easier to side 
with the mob than to attempt to quell it, and it is easier to 
preach crass sermons or to deliver turgid addresses in favor 
of some popular and usually misapprehended cause than to 
subject it to close scrutiny and calm analysis. 

So in regard to this matter of war it is easier to accept it 
as a fixed, if intermittent, condition of national life than to 
study it in its origins and development, to estimate its ef- 
fects, and to consider it in its relations with the future of our 
slowly perfecting race. Many of us, indeed, recognize 
vaguely that there is some inconsistency between professing 
to obey the Golden Rule and declaring war upon our neigh- 
bors because we happen to have got in a dispute with them, 
but we do not press the point and take refuge in some opti- 
mistic platitude about the far-off day, 
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When the war drum throbs no longer, and the battle flags are furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


In other words, with all our boasted acumen of these latter 
days, most of us have failed to reach with regard to war the 
intellectual development of little Wilhelmine of the poem, 
who asked what it was all about and what good came of it 
at last. 

Old Kaspar, you will remember, was honest enough to 
answer that he did not know what the English and French 
killed each other for in the ‘* famous victory’’ of Blenheim. 
His simple candor is not imitated by many leaders of modern 
opinion—I will not say ‘‘ thought ’’—who have promulgated 
quite a philosophy of war which is eagerly appropriated by 
politicians and professional soldiers and is accepted without 
protest by thousands of excitable and unreflecting citizens 
among whom, sad to relate, are to be found not a few conse- 
crated servants of the Prince of Peace. Now, if we are to 
have a philosophy of war as a complement to the gospel of the 
‘* Strenuous Life,’’ it is surely permissible to us humble stu- 
dents to subject it to a vigorous examination. It may be trea- 
son of the kind indulged in by Burke and Fox, to question the 
wisdom and mercy of a benevolent President, or the opin- 
ions formed upon foreign policy by a loved and pious bishop 
in a flying trip around the globe; but it surely cannot be 
treason to express one’s opinion about a philosophy. What 
is a philosophy for if it is notto be discussed? The gospel of 
‘** Duty and Destiny ’’ may be one of those evangels that must 
be accepted at the point of the sword or the mouth of a can- 
non; but a philosophical defe nse of war should surely be pre- 
sented and maintained in a peaceful manner, and is a fit 
subject for investigation. 

Unfortunately, I have not time to-night to investigate step 
by step some of the remarkable contributions to human 
knowledge recently made by the advocates of war as a 
rational means of keeping up the vitality, the dignity, the 
sense of honor of our race. I can only ask you, therefore, 
to give me as much credence as you would normally do, 
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when I tell you candidly that the arguments I have read and 
heard advanced in tavor of the value and necessity of war 
are strikingly similar to those made a generation or two ago 
in favor of the value and necessity of slavery and the code. 
If any of you still believe in owning slaves and fighting 
duels, you are quite welcome to treat with amused indul- 
gence or with positive scorn every statement made by me 
to-night. If, however, you believe that each generation 
finds baleful some institution or custom which former gen- 
erations deemed indispensable and worthy of the most heroic 
defense, you will, I think, do well to follow the hint I have 
given, and compare the current methods of advocating war 
with the long-exploded methods of defending slavery and 
dueling and the subjection of women and religious perse- 
cution—in fact, the whole long list of evils from which the 
race, never without a heroic struggle, has at last freed itself, 
in whole or in part. And, if agreeing with me in consider- 
ing fatuous and antiquated the arguments usually advanced 
in support of war—by which I[ mean, of course, offensive, 
not defensive, war—you are inclined to doubt whether so 
radical an evil can be exterminated within a reasonable 
period of time, I will simply ask you to refresh yourselves 
once more with the literature of dueling and slavery in this 
country, and then count on your fingers the number of years 
that elapsed between the publication of the most elo- 
quent of the treatises you have perused and the abolition of 
the institution and custom. I do not think that you will need 
many hands to perform this feat of computation. 

But, thank God! if the nineteenth century has its philso- 
phy of war and its gospel of ‘*‘ Duty and Destiny,’’ it is also 
not without its witnesses to the barbarism of war and the shal- 
low folly of racial selfishness. 

A much-criticised English poet in his most berated poem 
—Lord Byron in *‘ Don Juan’’—wrote about war in a way 
to be commended to those latter-day divines who implore 
the Almighty to smile upon deeds of carnage, holding ap- 
parently with the not infrequently stupid Wordsworth, whom 
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Byron satirized, that carnage is God’s daughter—a bit of 
theogony that might have suited the ancient Hebrews, but is 
somewhat antiquated to-day. What Byron would have had 
to say about the hypocrisies of the closing years of a cen- 
tury whose opening decades he lashed with a power un- 
paralleled in English literature since the days of Swift is 
something that can only be guessed at; yet, certain it is that 
few ages have needed a Byron to clear the atmosphere of 
cant more than our own does. For it is to be feared that 
only here and there in our Western world has an alert ear 
caught the eloquently pleading accents of the noblest voice 
of modern times—a voice which comes to us from that 
strange land where Orient and Occident meet—the voice of 
Count Leo Tolstoi. We listen to the shouts that acclaim a 
Dewey, or to the guffaws that mark the osculatory progress 
of a Hobson, or to the sordid political forecastings of a Han- 
na, or to the millennium mouthings of a Bryan, or to the 
cynical confessions of a Rhodes—and we are comparatively 
deaf to the gospel of a cosmopolitan peace preached by a 
Tolstoi. Dreamer, we call him; yes, one of those dreamers 
that are remembered by a grateful world when narrow-vi- 
sioned men of action and thought, their laurel and bay wreaths 
faded, sleep in untended tombs. A dreamer; yes, and 
would that the latter-day literature of our Anglo-Saxon race 
—the race that has the proud and unique distinction of hav- 
ing given Shakspere and Milton to the world—should, in 
the eyes of every people, have proved its essential vitality by 
the right to lay claim to that grand old man whose visions of 
a redeemed and glorified world visit him there amid the 
Russian snows. But instead of a Tolstoi, we have whom? 
You may cast in what names you will, but you will never fill 
the gap, now that that other noble advocate of peace among 
the nations, William Ewart Gladstone, has gone to his grave, 
mourned by every man in the civilized world who has soul 
enough to rise above the petty prejudices of party and nation. 
Ah, yes, our nineteenth century has made greater advances 
than we are sometimes inclined to believe. It is not merely 
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the century of scientific and industrial marvels, and of phi- 
lanthropic reforms; it is also the century of those two great 
apostles of cosmopolitan brotherhood, Gladstone and Tols- 
toi, and may I not add John Ruskin ?—names that are truly 
imperishable, names that will be remembered with gratitude 
when victorious admirals and generals, and imperialist spoil- 
ers of feeble peoples, and poets who pander to racial lust of 
dominion shall have gone down to the oblivion that awaits 
them when the true kingdom of God shall come to the long- 
suffering tribes of men. W. P. Trent. 




















THE HAMADRYAD AND HER KINSFOLK. 


The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 
That had their haunt in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasm and wat’ry depths; all these have vanished; 
They live no longer in the faith of reason! 
But still the heart doth need a lauguage; still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 
—Schiller’s Wallenstein, Tr. by Coleridge. 

Tue children of the forest need no inspired poet to reveal 
for them the life that stirs and murmurs wherever they turn. 
Not only the owl and owlet, the squirrel and the rabbit, speak 
in a language Hiawatha is eagerto master. The lapping wa- 
ter before the cabin door, the whispering pine tree, the far- 
off peak with ever-changing hood of clouds, are no less his 
fellow-creatures. This companionship is not evolved by a 
conscious effort of the imagination. Rather is it essential 
to our first impressions of this world. The pity is, that we 
ever unlearn a truth so potent: that this feeling of close sym- 
pathy, of life shared in common by all nature’s offspring, 
should ever fade into the light of common day. Through 
all our life Baloo and Chibiabos should dwell with us, or we 
should return to them. 

Almost any half-bred hound will meet certain death for his 
master’s sake. What greater love hath any man? No gal- 
lant rider like John Brent will let us question the devoted 
affection between him and his horse. Nursemaids forget 
their charges, but the elephant nurse, never. Even Bianca 
and Lobo, the lame tiger and the red dog, are but the dear- 
est foes of the man-child, to be fought fairly, and slain not 
without a half-regret, with due record of their valor. The 
gratitude of the sturdy tree, the forgiveness of the crushed 
violet, shame the thankless heart of man. Through all the 
long chain of forms, from the worm or the lichen up to our- 
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selves, a certain consciousness of kin should clasp every link. 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, and nearly all our poets since, 
never weary of emphasizing this innate sympathy between 
Man and Nature. However difficult to defend and analyze 
in cold logical prose, every Platonist, at least, £nows that such 
a faith helps us toward that unquestioning conviction of har- 
mony and simple unity pervading the universe which is the 
goal of all self-culture. 

Doubtless the savage grown-up holds, better than we, to 
the cruder material side of this childlike faith. Even his 
gods, indeed, often take gross bestial shapes, not to mention 
here the tree worship that has been so widely traced. The 
Hellene had much of the child, too much also of the savage, 
in himself, together with a far stronger impulse than ours 
toward adequate self-utterance in beautiful and enduring 
forms. Perhaps the combination of traits was a necessary 
one. Even now, whenever an artist is reincarnated among 
our more phlegmatic folk, whether he be painter or poet, mu- 
sician, or myriad-gifted genius like William Morris, we still 
expect him to show more than his share of impulsive energy, 
of excited nervous life, of enthusiastic love for all beauty in 
nature or art; to be, in fact, his life long a child; for he re- 
tains what the rest of us, at best, lose too soon with the fad- 
ing glow of the morning. 

At any rate the Greek people, as a whole, were more than 
any other an artistic race. It was a passion, a necessity, to 
them, to curve the outline even of pots and jars in the 
true forms of simple beauty. Their costume, for man or 
maid, could fall only in waves of grace. All their handi- 
work seems to have the familiar human touch; and hence, 
throughout the arts of design, the shapes they created have 
survived, and have become the general possession of every 
cultured people. Above all, the myths of the world, those 
that have originated far away in West or East, or are so 
obvious that every dawn and spring suggests them afresh, 
these universal human tales are handed on in Greek forms, 
touched by the golden finger of Hellenic grace. The strug- 
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gle of primeval man with the cruel forces of nature must 
now for evermore be attached to the names of Titan Prome- 
theus and wide-wandering Heracles. Our own national 
eagle still clasps in his talons the thunderbolts of Zeus and 
Pallas. Almost every divinity of the Greek Pantheon is in- 
finitely nearer and more real to us Germanic folk than our 
own Odin and Thor, Freya and Balder. 

But perhaps the most genial forms of life that the Greeks 
have revealed to us are those lovely creatures, innocent of 
harm or guile, too seldom seen by wishful eyes, in the twi- 
light shade of tangled thickets, by the haunted spring, or 
dale with poplar edged—the Nymphs. As a German scholar 
says: ‘** While the Satyrs and Sileni, with their Koboldlike 
nature, represent the uncanny yet harmless drollery of wood- 
land life, the nymphs embody its feminine side, the tender- 
ness, the charm, the sympathy of nature.’’ Perhaps this be- 
lief is the greatest tribute to womanhood ever paid by a race 
which must be called, as a whole, most unchivalric. The 
contrast might have been sharpened by allusion to centaurs, 
cyclopes, and other monsters by no means harmless nor droll. 
Indeed the goat-footed satyr of Arcadian mountains is a ma- 
licious demon to-day, and never was well-behaved. Our 
present theme is the gentler wood creature only. 

It is a curious fact that the word Nymphe was in Homer, 
and is still by the modern Greek, assigned no less freely to 
human beings, in the sense of bride, woman of marriageable 
age, either a maid or recently wedded. Whether it was first 
applied to mortal or divinity is not so easy to determine. 

The complete merging of the Nymph by the Romans with 
their own Lympha or Lumpha, the water sprite, is appar- 
ently bad etymology, as usual. The Greek word more 
probably means the ‘* budding ’’ or ‘‘ swelling’ one, and is 
itself a swift sketch of the sudden change from slender girl- 
hood to rounded womanly beauty. Nevertheless the foun- 
tain nymph is, to all appearances, the earliest conception: 
naturally, since in rustic life the springs and brooks are fully 
appreciated as the sources of all vegetable and animal exist- 
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ence. Even in Homer, to be sure, we hear often, also, of 
the mountain nymphs—Oreades—of nymphs in charge of 
groves, though not named as a genus, and even of special 
guardians for cavern or morass. But these groups explain 
themselves, since the very meadow brooks usually have their 
sources in the wooded hills, trickling from limestone grottoes, 
or gathering their rills from the tenacious spongy swamps. 
The flashing of white cascades through intervening trees, the 
graceful leaps by which the stream descends from rock to 
rock, or the ceaseless musical treble of its voice, may have 
inspired some prehistoric poet to identify it with a beloved 
mortal maid. But if at first a fancy, it became a most deep- 
rooted belief. 

There is but a distant kinship, however, between these gen- 
tle Bestowers of Blessings and the creatures of the salt wa- 
ter that bear the same generic name of nymphs. In partic- 
ular, the three thousand daughters of Oceanus, dwelling in 
and beside the remote earth-bounding stream of their sire, 
have but rare dealings with men, or even with the social gods 
on Olympus. Calypso, the most familiar and the most lova- 
ble of them all, says half-reproachfully to Hermes the mes- 
senger (‘* Odyssey,’’ V., vss. 87, 88): 

“ Lord of the golden wand, O Hermes, what is your errand? 
Reverend, truly and dear: yet rare were your visits aforetime.” 


And for his ungallant message—for he is sent to bid her 
release Odysseus and speed him homeward—the graceful her- 
ald makes the but half-courteous excuse that he has come 
quite against his own choice (Ibid., vs. 100): 


“Who would willingly traverse a water so bitter and boundless?” 


The most notable appearance of the Ocean nymphs in ex- 
tant poetry is as the chorus of Aischylus’ Prometheus, when 
the Titan has been chained to a cliff beside the desolate 
Northern sea. Their heroic devotion to the sufferer—with 
whom they are apparently overwhelmed and buried by Zeus in 
his wrath at the last—is partly explained by their close kinship, 
for they recall in a sympathizing chant how much happier a 
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song they had raised not long before for their sister Hesione 
as Prometheus’ bride. Though fearless in womanly sympathy 
and sacrifice, they are in their own nature shy, modest, and 
full of humility. They even chide Prometheus for his rash 
audacity and violent speech, though they admire his courage 
and refuse to flee from his doom. 

The great rivers also are imagined as the masculine chil- 
dren of Oceanus, or of the sky-father Zeus, many of them 
appearing in plastic art, usually as bearded recumbent fig- 
ures, with such attributes as the horn of plenty and the urn. 
The representation of these river gods with bull’s horns, or as 
bulls with human faces, emphasizes the masculinity in the 
conception. Since we are eager to trace each Hellenic be- 
lief to a Homeric beginning, it is interesting to note that the 
angry Scamander “roars like a bull’’ in wrath against Achil- 
les, and that bulls are sacrificed to this and other rivers in 
the Iliad. Yet the Trojan river god is for Homer human in 
shape and fully divine of nature, even taking part in the 
Olympian council of the greater gods. Indeed as to one such 
Heavenly gathering we hear (‘*Iliad’’ XX., vss. 7-9): 

“There was every river, except Oceanus, present, 
All of the nymphs as well, who dwell in the beautiful woodland, 
Or that inhabit the sources of rivers and grassy morasses.” 


Usually, however, the river gods and fountain nymphs are 
both strictly local in character and cult. 

The Mediterranean, again, is the realm of Nereus’ lovely 
offspring by the Oceanid Doris, a race so familiar, so tena- 
cious of life, that in the folklore of modern Greece the name 
of ‘*Veruides’’ has come to include nearly the whole world 
of faerie. The leading spirit among the Homeric Nereids is 
the much-wooed Thetis, who, as the Mourning Mother of 
Achilles, is perhaps the most attractive character in the entire 
Iliad. Another Nereid is the reckless coquette Galatea, who 
leads her huge lover, Polyphemus the cyclops, a merry dance, 
and, as Ovid tells us, is so cruelly paid for it all at last. All 
Nereids are gentle, beautiful, and completely human in form, 
contrasting delightfully with the wide-lipped dolphins, scaly 
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sea-horses, and even wilder shapes on which they ride, as 
they go, for instance, carrying over sea to the impatient hero 
the magic armor forged by the smith god at Thetis’ tearful 
request. It is no wonder if in this general association we 
meet occasionally, also, more malignant creatures like the fa- 
tal Sirens, or the heartless lady Circe who turns men into 
beasts. To the early Greeks, at least, the sea was full of 
mysteries and terrors. Scylla is perhaps the grimmest of 
them all. 

But the true rustic nymphs of Hellenic lands, at least, are 
an altogether benignant race, every way helpful to man. In 
a few cases, at least in Asia, perhaps not in Hellas itself, 
they are said to have borne children to mortal lovers. They 
are, however, already in the Homeric world, as we have 
seen, distinctly superhuman, and indeed ‘‘ daughters of su- 
preme Zeus,’’ though usually subordinated clearly to the 
Olympian deities. This inferior rank is graphically indicated 
when once the poet boldly compares a mortal princess to 
Apollo’s sister (‘* Odyssey,’’ VI., vss. 102 #.): 

“Even as Artemis passes, the huntress, over the mountains, 

She who in chasing the boar or the fleet deer taketh her pastime, 

With her the nymphs, the children of Zeus, who is lord of the egis, 

Woodland dwellers, are sporting—and Leto rejoices in the spirit— 

Loftily over them all her head and brow she upraises, 

All are beautiful there, yet she is easily foremost.” 
The filial relation of the innumerable nymphs, and in Homer 
of the river gods as well, to father Zeus is perhaps merely a 
reminiscence of conscious nature worship, a reference to the 
cloudy sky as the source of rain, and so of all streams. 
Hesiod gives the same ideain another form, when he makes 
the rivers sons of Oceanus. It confirms once more the im- 
pression that the Naiad, or fountain spirit, is the eldest of all 
the lovely sisterhood. Yet the nymphs are occasionally 
prayed to by the Homeric heroes, almost as if they were true 
divinities, able to bestow vital blessings on mortals if they 
will. Every one recalls the constant antithesis in Homer be- 
tween men that abide for a day and gods whose life is eter- 
nal; and the nymphs of the epics are evidently not mortal. 
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The most direct evidence is Odysseus’ words to Calypso as 
to his Ithacan wife: 
“ She is a mortal, indeed; thou, ageless and deathless forever.” 
(“ Odyssey,” V., vs. 218.) 

Here, as in so many other fields, the Homeric poems exer- 
cised a dominant but not a dogmatic power over the Hellen- 
ic imagination in later centuries. The faith in the nymphs 
may perhaps be compared to the widespread belief among 
ourselves in guardian angels, or in local miracle-working 
saints. ‘There were philosophic minds in fifth or fourth cen- 
tury Athens, as there are to-day, who rested, fully satisfied, 
upon the sole supreme Intelligence that guides the universe. 
Even to this highest Power Anaxagoras, like Emerson, 
might be reluctant to assign such attributes as sex or loca- 
tion or limit of any sort. But for humbler, more timid souls, 
then as now, the intercession of the patron saint or local di- 
vinity close at hand was an absolute essential for all living 
devotion. Achilles himself makes his petition to his mother, 
which she takes in person to the supreme throne of Zeus. 
Through such powers of heavenly intercession even-a mon- 
otheistic creed—which the early Aryans may well have held— 
might eventually take on the outward aspect, and at last the 
confused reality, of Polytheism. ‘To the sympathetic heart 
of a poet, again, the traditional faith might make effective 
appeal, while his intellect, less aggressive, uttered only a 
whispered denial. In Sophocles, for instance, we find 
rather an artistic interpretation of his people’s beliefs than 
the consuming, prophetic fire of conviction that glows in 
fEschylus. 

There is always some danger of reading our own feelings 
into the pages whereon earlier men have left fragmentary 
record of their heart-beats. But here we cannot go far 
astray in likening the dreams of Plato, at least, to modern 
Pantheism, that teaches how 


“ Life in all its forms is one, 
And that its secret conduits run 
From the great fountain head divine, 
Through man and beast, through grain and grass.” 
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Those readers who care least for the endless quibbling of 
the Socratic circle over philosophic definitions should still 
not fail to enjoy the fresh atmosphere and rural stage setting 
in that most kaleidoscopic of dialogues, the Platonic Phe- 
drus. It may be worth mentioning that the shrine from 
whose close vicinity Socrates claims to draw his inspiration 
is common to nymphs and muses, if the artist is not indeed 
deliberately confusing or combining the two sisterhoods. It 
is, in fact, more than likely that the inspirers of song and 
music, the muses, could only have had their origin also in a 
land of streams. But the Platonic Socrates plays with 
names that represent physical reality to others, while to him 
they become the highest ideal inspiration from divine truth. 

After Plato, at any rate, no later Greek, unless it be The- 
ocritus, makes any large addition to the wealth of Hellenic 
myths; though the belief in nymphs and satyrs is not even 
now wholly dead in the Arcadian dales. 

Now the closer this alien beauty seems to come to our hu- 
man shape and mortal lot, so much the more natural grows 
the question: And is it also subject, like us, to age, decay, 
and death? 

The original ‘‘Iliad,’’ or ‘‘Achilleid,’’ was an austerely 
tragic picture of life. The brief and bitter day of the hero 
is in sharpest contrast to the immortality of the gods who 
make wretched puppets of their creatures. His own moth- 
er, a deathless sea nymph, once wooed by the lords of the 
universe, cannot save him. The existence of the ghost be- 
yond death is a mere pallid shadow of the sweet life in the 
sunshine, and is no real consolation for its loss. 

The later builders upon the great epic structure are, in a 
large sense, faithful to their master. Hector, in particular, 
is at least as pathetic a figure as his ruthless slayer. Androm- 
ache stands upon a narrow ridge of troublous wedded hap- 
piness, smiling through tears, remembering always the death 
of her parents and seven brethren amid the horrors of war, 
looking forward to fresh bereavement, enslavement, and dis- 
honor. So it is, wherever we gaze. Such a picture must 
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draw a sharp line between human misery and divine securi- 
ty. Andromache speaks with wistful tenderness of her fa- 
ther’s grave (‘‘Iliad,’’ VI., 419, 420): 
“And the elms are growing about it, 

Set by the Oreads, daughters of Zeus, who is lord of the egis.” 
The Oreads in Homer are divine, as their father is. While 
man’s shadow passes and vanishes, the eternal hills abide, 
the forests stand, the streams run steadily on. So it is with 
these happy guardian spirits of the mountain and the wood, 
of cavern, spring, or river. 

Between ‘‘Iliad’’ and ‘*Odyssey’’ there is no violent 
break; even the characters are largely the same. The sky, 
if not now always black with storm clouds, is gray rather 
than sunny azure. The fate of the short-sighted, youthful 
suitors themselves is full of pathos. We know that Odys- 
seus and his helpful wife meet but to part, even in their life- 
time, on the threshold of old age. The despairing grief of 
Thetis and the lonely sob of Calypso are, indeed, the voice 
of divine sympathy with man. Pallas Athene has grown 
tenderer and wiser since Troy fell; barbarous Ares, and yet 
more merciless Aphrodite, hardly appear at all. But man is 
still tragically isolated, life has little comfort, and death is 
the near and bitter end. 

In both the Homeric poems proper, then, all superhuman 
beings are immortal. The Hamadryad, living and dying 
with the single tree whose life she embodies, is nowhere 
mentioned. Our first instinct is to assign the rise of belief 
in her and her kind to an age of still beautiful and gifted 
Decadence, when the full confidence in the existence of the 
great Olympians themselves was undermined with deadly 
doubt. We are inevitably reminded of the fancy so nobly 
uttered in the Miltonic ‘‘ Hymn to the Nativity,’’ that the ad- 
vent of a larger faith overturns statue and shrine of the old 
gods, and from each familiar rustic haunt, at the Saviour’s 
birth-hour, 


“The parting genius is with sighing sent.” 


Yet this natural conclusion, though it has been defended by 
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learned scholars, must probably be abandoned. The name 
Hamadryad may be comparatively recent. The belief in 
the tree spirit, if not known to Homer, is doubtless many 
centuries older even than Greek epic. As has just been in- 
timated, it is more likely that the fully conscious art of the 
supreme poets carefully excluded whatever would have 
blurred the large lines of contrast in their pictured universe. 

It is even believed by many students that the great Olym- 
pian gods show in their cult traces of their own origin in an 
older tree-worship. According to this view, Zeus is a per- 
sonified oak, Athene herself a creation from the olive, not 
the olive her gift to men; the laurel has become Apollo; the 
myrtle, Aphrodite. The latest and clearest case of such 
metamorphosis is Dionysos’ origin from the vine, with which 
he is still often elaborately combined in plastic art. Such a 
legend as the tale of coy Daphne, wooed too impetuously by 
Apollo and transformed into the laurel to escape his embrace, 
must then be regarded as a later invention, to explain what 
was no longer understood aright—viz., the central place of 
the laurel tree in the Pythian cult. But no such theory as 
this can be firmly established from Greek sources alone; 
rather it is an extreme conclusion from the wide extent and 
primeval antiquity of tree worship almost the whole world 
over. That a tree should be personified, and especially en- 
dowed with a feminine nature, seems to us most natural, not 
to say inevitable. (Ovid is nowhere more graceful than when 
metamorphosing women into trees, as at the close of the 
Phaéthon episode.) But nothing like it is intimated in Iliad 
or Odyssey. The first full description of such natures is 
however in a poem dealing with a Trojan myth, and appar- 
ently composed under Phrygian influences. 

Among the greater ‘‘ Homeric Hymns’’ the least devo- 
tional in tone, least hymnlike, and perhaps in spirit least 
Homeric, describes the reluctant wedlock of Aphrodite, on 
Mt. Ida, with the mortal Anchises. The poem may be as 
early as the seventh century B.C., though opinions differ 
widely. It is made up, to an extraordinary degree, of bor- 
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rowed verses or half lines, chiefly from “‘ Iliad ’’ or ** Odys- 
sey.’’ Aphrodite, leaving the shepherd’s cabin and departing 
heavenward, warns him never to boast of having enjoyed a 
goddess’ love. The child that shall be born—Atneas—says 


Aphrodite (** Homeric Hymns,”’ iv., vss. 257ff.), 


“Deep-bosomed mountain nymphs shall rear for me, 
Who dwell upon the great and holy mount, 
Who follow neither men nor deathless gods. 
Long life is theirs, ambrosial food they eat, 
And with immortals join the glorious dance. 
Sileni, and the keen-eyed Argus-slayer, 
Mate with them in the gloom of lovely grcts. 
When they were born, high-crested oaks or pines 
Grew with them on the all-supporting earth, 
Beautiful, vigorous. On lofty heights 
Precipitous they stand. The gods’ demesne 
Men call it, and the ax molests them not. 
But when the doom of death approaches them, 
First on earth the stately trees decay, 
Their bark is wasted, and their branches fall, 
And the nymphs’ soul as well as the sunlight leaves. 
So they will keep with them and rear my child; 
And they, when lovely manhood comes to him, 
Shall hither lead, and show to thee thy son.” 


The passage has been rendered as literally a possible, even 
verse by verse. It is a baffling glimpse that is here afforded, 
and more questions are raised than answered. The account 
gives us the impression of being in the main borrowed from 
some other source: the herdsman Anchises should know 
the wood-nymph as well as Aphrodite herself does. The 
Greek text does not tell whether the soul (Psyché) of the 
Hamadryad passed to the underworld like a man’s. Per- 
haps it was reincarnated in a tree; or, again, the word may 
mean no more than existence, individuality. 

It will be noticed also that in the hymn no name is given 
to this class of nymphs. The word ‘‘ Hamadryad’’ first 
occurs, apparently, in a fragment attributed by Plutarch to 
Pindar, who explains it: ‘*‘ Since she hath for her doom the 
limit of a treelike life.’’ ‘* Dryad,’’ moreover, is not found 
till much later, perhaps first in the mock-archaic epic of 
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Apollonius Rhodius. The two creatures are sometimes con- 
fused; but Servius, the most learned of all Virgil’s editors, 
ancient or modern, lays down the distinction which is gen- 
erally observed: ‘‘ Hamadryads are nymphs that are born 
and perish with their trees, but Dryads those that dwell 
among the trees’’—that is, the Dryads continue the Homeric 
tradition of a divine nature, presiding over groves, and more 
fully distinguished than of old from the Naiads; the Hama- 
dryad is but the soul of the single tree, possibly without any 
original claim to superhuman powers. 

With the line of Pindar, Plutarch also quotes a longer 
fragment from Hesiod. While this poet, or rather the Hesi- 
odic school of poetry, is regarded as second in antiquity to 
the Homeric epics, the feebler artistic creativeness and the 
conservative traditional tone make it often a better authority 
for the real prehistoric Hellenic belief. The statement is: 

‘“‘The cawing crow outlives of youthful men 
Nine generations, and four crows the deer. 
After three deer the daw grows old. The palm 


Outlasts nine daws: and we ten times the palm, 
We daughters of great Zeus, the fair-tressed nymphs.” 


Only the Pindaric verse, cited just afterwards, suggests 
that a Hamadryad is speaking here. Did the gift of long 
life, or rather the doom of death at last, pass from her to her 
woodland sisters? Again, our tantalizing information raises 
a query to which no answer is forthcoming. <A late Roman 
poet, indeed, adds to his version of these lines, 


“ We Hamadryad nymphs, who longest live ;” 


but he is no wiser in such lore than a Keats or a Schiller. 
The Hamadryad that Apollonius knew was not bound to her 
aged tree by any tie more vital than long-lasting affection. 
She fled when it was felled, and lived to be the evil genius 
of the ruthless youth who scorned her pleas, and of his chil- 
dren after him (Argonautica, II., 477-485.). The name 
is sometimes used for almost any nymph. Thus the foun- 
tain sprites that drag Hylas in, when the Argonauts send the 
beautiful boy to draw water, are called Dryads, and again 
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Hamadryads: this, indeed, by one of the most willful even 
among Roman singers, Propertius (Elegies, I., xx., 32-45). 

Let none wonder that on such a subject the words of ‘‘ the 
ancients’’ are contradictory or uncertain. What we call 
antiquity is but one throng after another of eager-eyed strip- 
lings, who clutch like ourselves at wealth or power, seek the 
fair blossom of happiness, and find at best the bitter root of 
knowledge. In their brief day, even briefer and more 
troublous than our own, scant time is theirs to ponder aright 
on the traditions of their past. With fast-blanching hair 
they utter to the winds their hopes and fears, their fondest 
fancies and darkest regrets, the few scrawl them on the 
driving leaves; and straightway they themselves are vanished 
again into the dark, while onward rolls the flood of years. 
Of those dry leaves a chance handful has drifted to our 
reach, with tatters of a thousand more. In our own day 
such a gift as the Bacchylides-roll arouses far-reaching 
hopes. But as yet the lyric dreamers of the dream are above 
all else lost voices. One or two, from Sappho’s thousand 
songs, even those desperately ill-written, and torn from the 
lite of the day out of which they sprang, are ours complete. 
So the merry founder of Attic drama has left not a word. 

In so far as mythology is a science, German scholarship 
teaches us here as elsewhere the might of perfect organiza- 
tion. For sixteen years already scores of unwearied special- 
ists have labored on the ‘* Detailed Lexicon.’’ The plan 
has grown steadily, until now every written statement, each 
inscribed stone or bronze, every vase painting, is cited, and 
order is evoked out of chaos, when possible. All gratitude 
to the toilers! If my paragraph on Calypso’s sisters is too 
brief, it is because Roscher’s fortieth Lieferung, just at 
hand, reaches but to ‘* Odysseus,’’ and Germans, unluckily, 
spell the children of Oceanus with a &. 

There is, however, another class of interpreters for art 
and poetry and myth. Preller or Flaxman accompanies us 
as we read Homer with such a lamp as all Furtwangler’s 
encyclopedic ingenuity can never light. Shelley’s version 
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of the merry hymn to Hermes is better than faithful: his im- 
agination bridges all gaps, and makes the diviner’s choice 
among ‘‘ various readings.”’ 

The nature of the gentle tree nymph is best known to us 
all through Walter Savage Landor and James Russell Low- 
ell. Through them we are assured that the old hymnologer 
was a slanderer, if he meant that all Hamadryads were light- 
o’-loves for rough Sileni or for fickle Prince Hermes him- 
self. One, indeed, we knew already—Chrysopeleia—who 
rewarded her preserver with wifely devotion, and was the 
mother of a happy human race. 

The same meager and rather coarse ancient tradition has 
been freely recast and filled in by the two nineteenth cen- 
tury artists. There is more evidence in Landor’s poem 
than in Lowell’s of close familiarity with classical poets. 
The bleeding of the tree if the ax wounds it, the aversion of 
the nymph for gloomy old Echion, her rash, demonic 
vengeance when her lover seemed for once neglectful, the 
simple offerings of milk and honey to the injured divinity— 
these are all true Greek touches. The shrine of Cnidian 
Aphrodite, and the bright pilgrim trains faring thither, make 
a fitting background. The loss of happiness, and life itself, 
in early youth, not through sin but by the mere accidental 
misunderstanding of an instant, is more than tragic—even 
elegiac. Still the years of previous bliss, the father’s pious 
resignation, the Hamadryad’s full knowledge, though too 
late, of Rhoecus’ faithfulness, and her merciless scorn of 
Acon, whom from his love something far less mighty than 
death could sever—all this draws the string of our grief and 
reconciles us to a perfect work of pagan art. 

Lowell is a less mature and elaborate artist. Even his 
boldest classicism is needless and questionable; he might 
well have draped his nymph. But the chief differences 
—and they are very great—in his treatment of the myth 
stamp him once more as the Puritan. Indeed, though we 
as a rule begin, and rightly, ‘‘A youth named Rhecus,”’ 
this is preceded by a sermon thirty-five lines long, really an 
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apologia for the paganism of the story, which needs no de- 
fense. Probably Lowell felt, also, like a true Englishman, 
that ‘‘A man should, whatever happens, keep to his own 
caste, race, and breed.’’ So the lovers must be parted 
before even the first kiss is exchanged. The blame for 
this, our chivalric poet at twenty-four naturally lays upon 
the man, while the nymph evidently knew, from the first, 
*twere better they should part. Yet to forget, till an hour 
too late, the first tryst, to beat and bruise the humble mes- 
senger that would remind you, does not rouse, it seems, a 
wood nymph’s deadly wrath! Here, it is to be feared, the 
reality of the Hamadryad had already faded from the poet's 
mind, leaving only the moral behind. That moral is beauti- 
fully phrased: 


“ We spirits only show to gentle eyes, 
We ever ask an undivided love; 
And he who scorns the least of nature’s works 
Is thenceforth exiled and shut out from all.” 


It is to be hoped that Rheecus’ subsequent lifelong loneli- 
ness on earth was sanctified to his good. 

And yet, though Landor’s artistic touch is perfect, and 
the young abolitionist never fully learned ‘‘ the distinction 
*twixt singing and preaching,’’ I must confess to a half pref- 
erence for the New Englander’s poem, which no Greek 
would have understood or approved. Landor’s most ex- 
quisite gems remain isolated, all but unknown; a model, or 
the despair, of artists in their finish and grace, yet exerting 
far less direct influence in the great world of men and wom- 
en than the work of a rough-handed toiler like Gerald Mas- 
sey, or a slender woman’s cry like the song of Adelaide 
Proctor. We do not demand, nor whole-heartedly approve, 
in a nineteenth century poet the spirit of lost Hellas. 

My chief present purpose is, however, to illustrate with 
sufficient copiousness the fact that, throughout the world of 
Hellenic and Hellenistic myth, from Homer to Landor, the 
cruder distortions of the human form, or perversions of our 
kindly human nature, are almost invariably masculine. Poly- 
phemus is a bachelor, savagely in love with the little co- 
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Hy quette Galatea. A feminine centaur is doubly rare; rather 
; do the centaurs rashly attempt to carry off mortal women. 
A female satyr is altogether unheard of until the decadence 
of art; the satyr pursues the half-coy, half-willing, but alto- 
gether lovable, wood nymph. Even in that rudest realm of 
dread and mystery, the far-off seas, Circe and Scylla are 
the exceptions, while Calypso, Ino Leucothea, and their 
gentler kind, are an innumerable sisterhood. So in the 
great tragic scenes of the epics, Thetis with her motherly de- 
votion, and Odyssean Pallas as the wanderer’s mentor, are 
infinitely more real than the half-comic Aphrodite or Arte- 
mis facing men and gods upon the battlefield. 
Nor are such conceptions to be all too hastily dismissed as 
merely part and parcel of a faith outworn. If the presiding 
genius of each local cult, the nymph of every grove, peak, 
or fountain, were adored as an independent divinity, then 
were the universe chaos indeed. But, not to emphasize un- 
duly the rather clouded omniscience and oft-disputed over- 
} lordship of Zeus, we have frequent glimpses, in the poets as 
well as in the philosophers, of Fate, Destiny, inexorable 
Law, guiding even his lightnings from the darkness behind 
. his throne. With such a general conception of Cosmos— 
and the word is older than Pythagoras—not merely the 
nymphs and local demones generally, but even the strong- 
willed children of the sky-father, like Apollo and Athene, 
may assume their place as powers helpful to man, and in- 
capable ot deep-rooted or lasting discord among themselves. 
Such a belief may have merely personified vividly the myr- 
iad forces of the universe, whose benignant and harmonious 
nature we ourselves rather believe than fully demonstrate. 
But whether we see in Greek mythology a crude approach 
to monotheistic belief or a dreamy pantheism, or even some- | 
thing more like pandemonium, certainly this is true: that in | 
Greek poetry and popular myth, as in Goethe, the eternal 
! Feminine, whether dwelling beneath or above the clouds, is 
1 full of tenderest sympathy and love for struggling man. 
WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON. 





























THE HEBREW « RUBAIYAT.” 


Tue Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, translated by Edward 
Fitzgerald, will always exercise a special and peculiar attrac- 
tion. Notwithstanding how we may disagree with the 
author’s philosophy of life, denounce his theory of conduct, 
find fault with and controvert his speculations, the infinite 
charm of his sentences, the abiding melody of his lines, will 
reassert themselves and we find ourselves again reading and 
listening—as we have done hundreds of times before—to the 
sweet, sad, haunting music of Persia’s royal poet. Some- 
thing of the same subtle charm belongs to the Book of Ec- 
clesiastes—the ‘‘ Rubaiyat’’ of the Old Testament. 

Ecclesiastes has been termed the Sphinx of Hebrew Lit- 
erature, and it well merits the appellation. It has become 
almost an axiom of Old Testament exegesis that every fresh 
commentator starts out with the assumption, or reaches final- 
ly the conclusion, that every former commentator is wrong. 
This would be ludicrous, if it were not disheartening to the 
understanding and appreciation of a noble Jewish classic, 
for such the book of Ecclesiastes undoubtedly is. The trou- 
ble has arisen largely, not because ‘‘ every second sentence 
is a literary puzzle,’’ but because scholars have gone to it 
with preconceived conceptions as to its authorship, its date, 
and its purpose. If the critic is thus biased, he can prove 
almost anything he likes from this fascinating product of 
Hebrew genius. 

To realize the truth of what I have just written, turn for a 
few moments to some of the various speculations put forth 
by scholars respecting the date, purpose, and meaning of 
Ecclesiastes. It is a work by a philosopher, presenting a 
formal and systematic treatise: it is nothing of the sort, it is 
simply a miscellany of loosely connected maxims and wise 
sayings. It is the sad, sorrowful confessions of King Solo- 
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mon, after a long life of debauchery and pleasure: nay, 
comes the reply, Solomon had nothing whatsoever to do with 
it; it was written by a Jew centuries after his death living 
under the curse of the Greek supremacy. Again, it is re- 
garded as a valuable ‘‘ vade mecum””’ of polite society, to be 
used in Jerusalem or Samaria in the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury before Christ: not so, answer other scholars, it was 
never written until the first century before Christ and is 
nothing but a biting, sarcastic pasquinade—a sort of Letter 
of Junius—upon the life and career of Herod the Great. 
Strangely enough now, as we look back at it, the Christian 
fathers saw in its pages a plea for cloistral penitence and 
asceticism. This was the view of Jerome, of Saint Augus- 
tine,and of many others. The heretics, on the contrary, held 
that it taught to perfection the doctrine of Epicurus, ‘* Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’’ Luther, after throw- 
ing over the assertion that Solomon wrote it, argued that its 
pages taught the necessity of a simple, natural life of healthy 
enjoyment. Renan, in modern times, with the delightful 
modesty which characterizes many agnostics, pronounces it 
the only altogether charming book that a Jew has ever writ- 
ten. Scholars, orthodox and heterodox, have gone to its 
pages, and by reading into its puzzling phrases their own 
ideas have seen in it a strong plea for the immortality of the 
soul on the one hand, and on the other a hopeless, crush- 
ing denial of any life beyond the present. It contains—O, 
the wonders of exegesis !—the creed of a Christian, if looked 
at from one point of view; if looked at from another, it is 
the creed of the agnostic, blazoned forth to be seen and 
known of all men. 

Thus the book of Ecclesiastes abundantly earns for itself 
the title of being the Sphinx of the Bible. There must be 
something extraordinary and peculiar about it to provoke 
such a wide variety of interpretation. And this difference 
of interpretation is not only among Christians but among the 
Jews themselves. In the first century before Christ there 
was a great debate among the Jewish doctors whether the 
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book of Ecclesiastes should be allowed in the Old Testa- 
ment canon at all. The school of Shammai, the narrow and 
conservative wing, pronounced against it; but the more lib- 
eral school, that of Hillel, triumphed, and it was allowed to 
stay in the canon. 

He would be a bold writer, then, who would pronounce ex 
cathedra upon the date, authorship, and meaning of this 
enigmatical work. My purpose is a much simpler one. 
It is to study the book from the literary point of view and no 
other; to let the author state his own case, and then from a 
direct examination of the text to try to form such a rational 
conception as will help us to understand one of the most fas- 
cinating works ever written. 

Before commencing our study, there are two books which 
are absolutely indispensable for the average English reader. 
They are: ‘‘Ecclesiastes,’’ edited by Prof. Moulton in his 
‘* Modern Reader’s Bible;’’ and *‘ Ecclesiastes,’ by the late 
Dean Plumptre,in the Cambridge ‘* Bible for Schools.”’ 
There is a beautiful translation by Dr. Samuel Cox in the 
‘* Expositor’s Bible,’’ and there is also valuable matter in 
Canon Driver’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament’’ (which has become a classic in Old Testament 
study ) and in Canon Cheyne’s exhaustive essays in his work 
on Job and Solomon. For great literary and spiritual charm, 
Dean Bradley’s ‘* Lectures on Ecclesiastes ’’ ought not to be 
forgotten. Still for the ordinary reader the first two vol- 
umes are the only ones needed. Prof. Moulton gives us 
the literary form without which a proper appreciation of a 
classic is impossible, while Dean Plumptre furnishes us with 
a monument of sympathetic insight which as great a scholar 
as Cheyne pronounces the most interesting commentary in 
the language. 

I said I would not discuss any historical questions, yet the 
ordinary English reader must understand two things before 
he can thoroughly appreciate this masterpiece. The first is 
that the heading in the Authorized and Revised Versions is 
wrongly translated. As it stands it reads: ‘* Ecclesiastes or 
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the Preacher.’’ This gives a totally erroneous impression. 
The word translated ‘‘ preacher’’ has no connection with 
what we mean by that term. There is no church or congre- 
gation, no cathedral or chapel, to whom the speaker ad- 
dresses himself. The word, according to the best author- 
ities, is a *‘ debater,’” one who reasons out (or tries to do so) 
some of the mysteries of life and death. And in the second 
place, he must dismiss from his mind the assumption that 
the historical Solomon wrote it. As.far as I know there is 
not a single scholar to-day who holds to the traditional view. 
The language, the allusions, the thoughts, all point over- 
whelmingly to a date centuries later. If we take up the 
book and read into every verse the thought that we are lis- 
tening to the soured and embittered confessions of the his- 
torical Solomon, wearied and exhausted after a long life of 
unbridled sensuality, then we shall fail altogether to appre- 
ciate what is noble and grand—yes, and what is inspiring — 
in this sadly neglected and strangely misunderstood product 
of Hebrew genius. 

We now begin our brief examination of this remarkable 
book. 

Taking Prof. Moulton as our guide, we read through 
the prologue (chap. i., vs. 2 to 12) and see that to the 
author life was a blank. All things are vanity and a striv- 
ing after wind. Nature has no answer to give. She does 
but move in an everlasting circle. All things are full of 
weariness. One generation comes on the scene of human 
life, plays its little part, and then gives place to another, and 
so on forever. Life is but a fleeting shadow, an everlasting 
change. It is as though we were listening to an earlier 


Omar: 
“Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 


Before we, too, into the Dust descend; 
Dust unto Dust and under Dust to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and—sans End!” 
If we are interested in the noblest prose, let us turn to 
these opening verses of the prologue, and have our pulses 
thrilled with the magic of their music: 
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‘*One generation passeth away, and another generation 
cometh: but the earth abideth forever. The sun also ariseth, 
and the sun goeth down, and hasteth to his place where 
he arose. The wind goeth toward the south, and turneth 
about unto the north; it whirleth about continually, and the 
wind returneth again according to his circuits. All the 
rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full; unto the place 
from whence the rivers come, thither they return again. All 
things are full of labor; man cannot utter it: the eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing.”’ 

Beginning with the twelfth verse of the first chapter, and 
extending to chapter third, we have, under the form of a 
dramatic monologue, the historical Solomon’s search for 
wisdom: ‘‘I the Preacher was king over Israel in Jerusalem. 
And I gave my heart to seek and search out by wisdom con- 
cerning all things that are done under heaven.”’ 

The search is long and tedious and the result is despair. 
The solution of life’s mystery is beyond the seeker. He 
tries philosophy and pleasure, but both alike are bitter as 
Dead Sea fruit. ‘* That which is crooked cannot be made 
straight,’’ and ‘‘he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow.’ Across his bewildered path there comes one 
gleam of light, namely, that ‘‘there is nothing better for a 
man than that he should eat and drink, and make his soul en- 
joy good in his labor.”” Why? Because simple, natural 
happiness comes from the hand of the good God. Perhaps 
this is not the highest view to take of life, nevertheless we 
ought to be thankful that even this light was vouchsafed to 
the lonely, saddened, disillusioned thinker who wrote the 
book of Ecclesiastes. 

The next essay is entitled by Prof. Moulton ‘‘The Phi- 
losophy of Times and Seasons,’’ and begins with chapter 
three and extends to verse nine, chapter four. There is 
a wonderful sermon by Phillips Brooks on ‘‘ Timeliness,’’ 
which ought to be read at this point, if for no other reason 
than to show how a Christian prophet, two millenniums after- 
wards, could enter into and understand the mind of him who 
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wrote: ‘* To everything there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven ;’’ and ‘*God hath made every- 
thing beautiful in its time.”’ 

Nevertheless, the debater—for so, we have seen, ought the 
preacher to be called—is still groping blindly in the darkness. 
‘** The Philosophy of Times and Seasons ”’ does not account 
for wickedness, instead of righteousness, sitting enthroned in 
judgment. All the pitiful exhibition of Oriental despotism 
and injustice is seen in the statement: ‘‘I saw the tears of 
such as were oppressed, and they had no comforter.’’ It is 
hardly to be wondered at that the embittered and despairing 
author should cry out: ‘*I praised the dead which are al- 
ready dead, more than the living which are yet alive; yea, 
better than them both did I esteem him which hath not been, 
who hath not seen the evil work that is done under the sun.”’ 

Still the light that pierced the gloom of the first essay re- 
appears again in the second: ‘*I know that there is nothing 
better for them [7. ¢., for men in general] than to rejoice and 
to get good so long as they live: and also that every man 
should eat and drink and enjoy good in all his labor, is the 
gift of God.’’ 

There is a strange break in the text when we reach the 
conclusion of the second essay. Instead of a continuation 
of the thought, there follows a collection of wise and senten- 
tious maxims. Some of these are bitterly sarcastic. They 
show the same close, shrewd observation of human conduct 
that we find in the book of Proverbs. They bring to our 
notice that the philosopher of the East differs widely from his 
brother in the West. Sitting at the door of his tent, ponder- 
ing long and deeply over the mysteries of life, a Jewish sage 
would at last flash forth the result of his cogitations in some 
golden couplet, in some exquisitely balanced sentence, that 
would stick in the memory, never to be forgotten, a literary 
jewel of great price. Thus, perhaps as the result of his own 
bitter experience, the debater remarks, ‘‘ Better is a poor 
and wise youth than an old and foolish king, who knoweth 
not how to receive admonition any more ’’—a sentence which 
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means so much and yet is expressed so tersely that when 
once heard it is not easily forgotten, especially by those 
who first heard it when they could appreciate its terrible truth. 

The third essay, which Prof. Moulton aptly styles ‘* The 
Vanity of Desire,’ begins with the tenth verse of the 
fifth chapter and extends to chapter seven. This essay 
leaves the debater still in the labyrinth, though we can see 
him struggling toward light. It is remarkable, as show- 
ing the writer’s conception of the lowest pit of an earthly 
hell—namely, to have riches, wealth, honor, and yet not 
have sufficient power to enjoy them—to have the morti- 
fication, beyond words, of beholding a stranger come in and 
luxuriate with one’s possessions. 

From the third essay we pass to another collection of mis- 
cellaneous maxims. This is one of the many reasons why it 
is next to impossible to enjoy this strange book in the form 
it is presented to us in our Bibles. There come those inex- 
plicable breaks in the thought which cause the average 
reader to look upon Ecclesiastes as a hopeless hodgepodge 
of wise and witty sayings, and nothing more. Fortunately, 
to-day we have the ‘* Modern Reader’s Bible,’’ which has rev 
olutionized Biblical study and made us realize that Hebrew 
poets and philosophers were, among other things, masters 
of literary expression. 

The fourth essay, beginning with the twenty-third verse, 
chapter seven, extends to verse seventeen, chapter nine. 
The debater is still struggling after light. Like Zophar’s 
famous query in the great poem of Job, ‘*Canst thou by 
searching find out God?’’ he reaches the conclusion that it 
is absolutely hopeless for any human brain to attempt to fath- 
om the secret of the universe. Still, a wise man can do a good 
deal. He can search out and seek wisdom and the reason of 
things, because surely the result will prove ‘‘ that wicked- 
ness is folly and that foolishness is madness.”’ 

At this point the debater brings a terrific indictment 
against women. Among a thousand that he has known, he 
has not found one whom his soul could trust. Among the 
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same number of men he did find one, but only one. Things 
must have been pretty bad and society at a low ebb when an 
author could write in this strain. We observe, too, that the 
debater, in the true spirit of an Oriental, urges men to cringe 
before a despotic emperor: ‘* The king’s word hath power; 
and who may say unto him, What doest thou?’”’ 

There are, however, two positive convictions which result 
from this search after wisdom. The first is, that it is better 
to fear God and keep His commandments than to ignore Him 
and break His laws. And the second is, the reappearance 
of the old thought of the first and second essays, that it is a 
wise and good thing to enjoy the gifts which Jenovah sends. 
In a passage, one of the most beautiful in the book, is made 
this plea: ** Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink 
thy wine with a merry heart; for God hath already accepted 
thy works. Let thy garments be always white; and let not 
thy head lack ointment. Live joyfully with the wife whom 
thou lovest all the day of the life of thy vanity, which he 
hath given thee under the sun, all the days of thy vanity: 
for that is thy portion in life, and in thy labor wherein thou 
laborest under the sun.”’ 

It is perfectly true that this fourth essay is sad and filled 
with bitterness. There are a great many mysteries of injus- 
tice and ingratitude. The author speaks of a poor wise man 
who had saved a certain city and then, as soon as the dan- 
ger was over, been completely forgotten. Nevertheless, it 
is the part of a wise man to accept with thankfulness and 
to enjoy all the good gifts Jehovah of Sabaoth sends to His 
children. 

There is an abrupt transition from the fourth essay to a 
still further collection of miscellaneous: proverbs. These, 
like the others spoken of, could be dropped from the book 
without the slightest loss, so far as understanding its mean- 
ing is concerned. They are, however, valuable as contrib- 
uting to our knowledge of the wisdom literature of the Jew- 
ish people. They touch on a variety of subjects and, like 
those found in other parts of the Bible, show a clear insight 
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into worldly affairs and a close observation of human nature. 
To give but one illustration: ‘‘ When a fool walketh by the 
way, his understanding faileth him, and he saith to every one 
that he is a fool.”’ 

The fifth essay is perhaps the gem of the whole book. It 
begins at the seventh verse of the eleventh chapter and ex- 
tends to the eighth verse of the twelfth and last chapter. 
This essay must be read in its entirety to be appreciated at 
its true worth; no quotation would do it justice. From the 
opening sentence, ‘‘ Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun,”’ to the last act of 
life’s drama, **‘ Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was: 
and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it,’’ we have 
a series of symbolic phrases, which combine in a picture of 
striking beauty, to bring to our notice the pitiable infirmities 
of old age and the inevitable approach of death, ‘‘ when 
man shall go to his long home and the mourners go about 
the streets: because’’—mark the extraordinary beauty of 
the figures—‘‘ the silver cord has been snapped asunder, the 
golden lamp has lost its oil, the pitcher has been shattered at 
the fountain, and the wheel broken at the cistern!’’ 

Verse seven ends the book of Ecclesiastes. The verses 
that remain to the end of the chapter are in the form of an 
epilogue addressed to the reader. It is a plea justifying the 
insertion of the debater’s thoughts into the sacred canon and 
explaining the ethical aim of its author. Thus some labor- 
ious scribe adds this note: ‘* But because the Preacher was 
wise, he still taught the people knowledge: yea, he pon- 
dered and sought out many proverbs.”’ He tells us that the 
words of the wise are as goads to stimulate inquiry and right 
conduct; and as nails well fastened, in their fixity and per- 
manence, are the leaders of the Sanhedrin, the masters of 
assemblies. Then follows this curious advice: ‘‘As for 
more than these, my son, be warned: of making many books 
there is no end; and much study is a weariness of the flesh.”’ 
And the same or some later editor, worn out, no doubt, by 
the baffling moods of the author, adds this: ‘* This is the end 
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of the matter; all hath been heard: fear God, and keep his 
commandments; for this is the whole duty of man. For 
God shall bring every work into judgment, with every hid- 
den thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil.”’ 

As we try and sum up the value, intellectually and spirit- 
ually, of this strange and sphinxlike book we shall find that 
it is very considerable. True, life is largely a vanity and 
the secret of the universe past finding out; yet there is a 
God in heaven; it is a noble and glorious thing to do one’s 
duty; and it is in line with the highest reason to enjoy all 
the good gifts which the Ruler of the universe sends to His 
children. Surely, these positive convictions are something. 
If our spirits can be touched with fine issues, we can sym- 
pathize with this lonely thinker, who, as Prof. Moulton 
tells us, though he saw the icy hand of death close up every 
door of human inquiry, could yet keep a grip upon such 
fundamentals as God and duty, and could believe that hu- 
man happiness was not to be despised, but rather to be ac- 
cepted with feelings of thankfulness to the great God who 
giveth unto all. GEORGE DowNnINcG SPARKS. 


A CANADIAN POET. 


Mr. WiLLiAM WILFRED CAMPBELL was born at Berlin, 
Ontario, on the first day of June, 1861. His father was the 
Rev. Thomas Swainson Campbell, a classmate of Edward 
Blake’s at Upper Canada College and Toronto University, 
and a man of considerable classical learning and taste. His 
paternal grandfather was also a clergyman of the Church of 
England, a double first class honor man of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and a fellow and graduate of the University of Glas- 
gow. Through his mother, a daughter of the late Maj. 
Francis Wright, of the Horse Guards, London, England, Mr. 
Campbell is descended from John Berridge, R. A., a pupil 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Thus, if there be anything in 
heredity, the present descendant must surely have been 
born well-equipped for an intellectual career. 

Mr. Campbell began his education at a private school, 
afterwards attending the University of Toronto, which he 
left before taking his degree. He took ordersin the Church 
of England, but retired in 1891, and shortly afterwards was 
appointed to a position in the civil service at Ottawa, where 
he is still employed. In 1884 he married Mary Louisa, only 
daughter of the late David Mark Dibble, M.D. 

While Mr. Campbell’s reputation rests mainly on his 
work in verse, he has also produced some very creditable 
prose, chiefly in the nature of short stories. These, how- 
ever, are buried in forgotten numbers of departed Canadian 
magazines, and space will not permit of their present resur- 
rection. 

Before proceeding to consider Mr. Campbell as a lyrist, 
it may be convenient here to refer somewhat briefly to his 
dramatic work. In this he is less well-known than as a lyr- 
ical poet, only two of his dramas having as yet been pub- 
lished in book form. These are ‘‘Mordred”’ and ‘*‘ Hilde- 
brand,’’ brought out together in one small volume at Otta- 
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wa in 1895. ‘*Mordred’’ is a tragedy, founded on Mal- 
ory’s Arthurian legend. Mr. Campbell, while following the 
general narrative of Malory, which he condenses into five 
acts, draws therefrom very different conclusions. To the 
elder writer Mordred was the personification of evil, de- 
formed in soul as well as in body. In the present drama 
Mordred at first reveals deep affection for his father, King 
Arthur; but, on being rudely rebuffed by the king and 
treated with contempt by his knights, his love is turned to 
hate; and, encouraged by his evil genius, Vivien, he in the 
end compasses the destruction of the Round Table. The 
action of the drama is well developed, as is also the play of 
mind upon mind. Mordred’s intellectual power is cleverly 
contrasted with the physical strength of the knights, and the 
ultimate ruin of the latter shown to have been largely due to 
their too great reverence for mere animal strength, and their 
contempt for the power of the mind. ‘‘Hildebrand”’ is a 
much shorter performance. It is a historical tragedy, deal- 
ing with the life and character of the famous Pope, his strug- 
gle for supremacy with Henry IV. of Germany, and his in- 
forcement of the celibacy of the clergy. 

Of these two dramas, the former is more ambitious in 
every way, and, on the whole, contains the better workman- 
ship. While not perfect in construction, and lacking, per- 
haps, some of the qualities that go to make up the highest 
form of drama, it is, unquestionably, a powerful piece of 
work, and establishes the fact that Mr. Campbell possesses 
no mean ability in this direction. A more definite opinion 
can be given only when his further dramatic work has been 
placed before the public. 

A third drama, ‘*‘ The Brockenfiend,”’ imaginative in form, 
and founded on an old German legend, was published in 
the Lounger, an ephemeral Ottawa magazine of several 
years ago. 

‘*Daulac’”’ has not, up to the present time, been published, 
with the exception of the fifth and last act, which appeared 
in the Christmas number (1898) of Acta Victortana. This 
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play is founded on the life and character of Daulac des Or- 
meaux, the hero of the Long Sault. The ruling motive is 
‘*to show the shrewdest wiles of an evil and malignant na- 
ture opposed to the simple, unsuspecting nobleness of a lofty 
soul, and defeated by that very nobleness itself.”’ 

In addition to the foregoing, Mr. Campbell has completed 
the manuscripts of three other dramas: one dealing with 
the period of Charles IX. of France, and the persecution of 
the Huguenots; the second, placed in Italy, in the sixteenth 
century; and the last, a subtle study of life during the pe- 
riod of Roman ascendency. He has also in manuscript a 
romantic prose drama. All of these are adapted for stage 
presentation, and will doubtless be brought forward in due 
course. 

Up to the year 1889 Mr. Campbell’s work in verse con- 
sisted only of a number of poems scattered through the col- 
umns of leading magazines of the day. He had contributed, 
at different times, to the Century, Harper’s, Scribner’s, the 
Atlantic, and others. In that year he collected the best of 
these verses in a book, under the title: ‘‘ Lake Lyrics.’’ 
This was favorably received in England and the United 
States, as well as throughout Canada. It at once placed 
him among the best of the minor poets of America, and 
earned for him the title of ** The Lake Poet.’’ The deep 
earnestness of his love for the ‘‘ mighty, restless lakes’”’ 
marked him as above the rank of a mere poetaster, and in- 
sured serious consideration from those best qualified to 
judge. His early years had been spent beside Huron’s 
shore, and he naturally became deeply imbued with its ever- 
varying moods, sparkling in the sunlight, dancing under a 
midsummer night’s moon, wrathfully raging beneath the 
fierce lash of November storms, or sullenly rolling under a 
winter sky. His lines are full of color and music, and, rail 
though we may at the poverty and inherent worthlessness of 
descriptive poetry in general, one cannot fail, possessing a 
modicum of imagination, to enjoy thoroughly his delightfully 
vivid pictures of the great inland seas, where 
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Mists and fogs in ghostly bands, 
Vague, dim, moon-clothed in spectral light, 
Drift in from far-off haunted lands, 
Across the silences of night. 
He takes us to the very heart of the lakes— 


miles and miles of waters 
That throb like a woman’s breast 
With a glad, harmonious motion, 
Like happiness caught at rest. 


In winter, again, 
Under the glimmer of stars and the purple of sunsets dying 
Wan and waste and white, stretch the great lakes away. 
Here is a brighter picture: 
those glorious, sun-bathed reaches, 


In a dream of light and mist, 
Earth-embraced and heaven-kissed. 


But it would be impossible to give any adequate selection 
from the ‘* Lake Lyrics.’’ They must be read in their en- 
tirety to be appreciated at their full worth. 

A writer in the Chicago Deal has admirably summed up 
the character of Mr. Campbell’s work at this period: ‘* The 
interpenetration of the soul of man and the soul of the phys- 
ical world may be taken as the predominant thought of his 
work.”’ 

Besides the ‘‘ Lake Lyrics,’’ this book contains a number of 
additional poems. Of these, one of the daintiest and sweet- 
est, showing the essential humanity of the poet’s nature, is 
the following: 

Little blue eyes and golden hair, 

Taken all sudden and unaware, 

Caught in the toils of the drowsy god, 

Has gone ona trip to the Land of Nod. 

Half fallen in my lap she lies, 

With a warp of dreams in her lash-hid eyes; 


And deep in my heart still broods the prayer: 
“ God bless blue eyes and golden hair.” 


Probably the finest, strongest, and most finished piece of 
verse in the book is ‘‘ Lazarus,’’ a poem founded on the 
biblical parable. 
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It is always interesting to know what one poet thinks of 
the work of another, though not invariably edifying, and I 
make no excuse for giving the opinion of Miss Ethelwyn 
Wetherald on ‘* Lake Lyrics:”’ 


To be stirred, lifted up, carried out of ourselves—this is of incomparable 
importance, and this is what Mr. W. W, Campbell has achieved in his 
“Lake Lyrics.” The impenetrable beauty and tranquillity of the lake re- 
gion, the majesty of its dawns, the pathos of its twilight, and its sweet sum- 
mers and wolfish winters—are all here produced by superfine touches that 
please from their very exquisiteness. 


In 1893 Mr. Campbell published his second book of verse: 
‘*The Dread Voyage.’’ In this volume, although descrip- 
tive poetry is given a place, it is much less prominent than 
in ** Lake Lyrics.’’ The poet is gradually cutting himself 
free from the Druidic or Nature school of verse. The hu- 
man note is now the predominating one. At the same time, 
it may be said that the fascination of the weird and mystical 
side of humanity has laid perhaps too great hold on him, 
and gives a certain obscurity to some of his poems—such as 
the ‘‘Dread Voyage’’ and the ‘‘ Were-Wolves.’’ Though 
perfectly legitimate, and possessing many technical fine qual- 
ities, these hardly constitute the highest type of verse, and 
certainly do not represent Mr. Campbell at his best. 

The poet also possesses an amiable weakness, shared by 
many of his fellow-lyrists, of giving favorite words a prom- 
inence rather unfair to their synonyms. For instance, the 
two words ‘‘ yea’’ and ‘‘ken”’ crop up persistently through- 
out his several books of verse. This is certainly not the re- 
sult of a weak vocabulary; on the contrary, Mr. Campbell’s 
work reveals a very catholic taste in the choice of words. 
It is, rather, a case of lexicological favoritism. 

In ‘*Sir Lancelot’’ our poet gives a somewhat Tenny- 
sonian picture of the great knight—Tennysonian not in a 
plagiaristic sense, but in the interpretation of the old legend. 
In **‘ Mordred,’’ on the other hand, it will be remembered 
that he substituted for Tennyson’s idealistic conception one 
even more realistic and rationalistic than Malory’s. 
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‘*Unabsolved’’ is a remarkable dramatic monologue, in- 
stinct with intense, restrained feeling. It is based on the 
confession of a man who went with one of the expeditions 
to save Sir John Franklin’s party, and who, being sent 
ahead, saw signs of them, but through cowardice was afraid 
to tell. He makes confession on his deathbed, and, filled 
with a terrible remorse, refuses to accept absolution: 

Words, words are empty; were life built on words, 
How rich the poor would grow, the weak be strong; 

the murderer, red 
From his foul guilt, would pass to God’s own breast; 
And all damned things—long damned of earth’s consent, 
And some dread law much older, far, than we— 


Would blossom righteous under heaven’s face; 
He could not be a God and say: ‘‘ Forgive.” 


Yet in the end he sees more clearly: 


Yet, back of all, there is some mighty will, 
Beyond the little dreams that we are here, 
Beyond the misery of our days and years, 
Beyond the outmost system’s outmost rim, 
Where wrinkled suns in awful blackness swim, 
A wondrous mercy that is working still. 


The one poem of Mr. Campbell’s which is probably most 
widely known is ‘**The Mother.’’ This appeared for the 
first time in Harper’s Magazine, in April, 1891, and was 
immediately copied by a great many papers throughout 
Canada and the United States, receiving very flattering no- 
tices. The Chicago /nter-Ocean devoted a leading article 
to it, saying, among other things, that it was ‘‘the nearest 
approach to a great poem which had cropped out in current 
literature for many a long day.’’ As a matter of curiosity, 
this may be compared with what a Canadian writer, Mr. 
Waldron, said of the same poem: 

The wanton repetition of coarse suggestions of the charnel house is not 


compensated by the mawkish sentiment of the poem, or by the question- 
able beauty of its scenery. 


It is unnecessary to point out, especially to any one who has 
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read the poem, that the above cannot be dignified with 
the name of criticism; it is simply vulgar abuse. 
‘* Pan the Fallen”’ is a lofty theme admirably treated: 
I knew a wail that the weird pipes made, 
A look that was far away,— 
A gaze into some far haven 
Whence a soul had fallen down; 
But the mob saw only the grotesque beast 
And the antics of the clown. 
While descriptive poetry is not given a first place in this vol- 
ume, what there is of it is of a very high quality, as instance 
the following musical lines, from ‘‘An August Reverie,’’ on 
the flowers of the field: 
They are nature’s children, in their faces 
I see that sweet obedience to the sky 
That marks these dwellers of the wilding places, 
Who with the season’s being live and die, 


Knowing no love but of the wind and sun, 
Who still are nature’s when their life is done. 


The ‘Harvest Slumber Song’’ may be placed beside 
‘¢Little Blue Eyes and Golden Hair,"’ as representing the 
under current of gentleness running through his verse—that 
which appeals to the heart rather than to the mind. The 
preéminent lyrical quality and high ethical teaching of Mr. 
Campbell’s poetry is well shown by a little poem called 
** Love: ”’ 

Love came at dawn, when all the world was fair, 
When crimson glories, bloom, and song were rife; 


Love came at dawn, when hope’s wings fanned the air, 
And murmured: “I am life.” 


Love came at even, when the day was done, 

When heart and brain were tired and slumber pressed; 
Love came at eve, shut out the sinking sun, 

And whispered: “I am rest.” 


I think it will be seen that the poet has reached a much 
higher level in the ‘‘ The Dread Voyage’”’ than in his first 
book, ‘* Lake Lyrics.’’ He has thrown off the veil of pes- 
simism which brooded over some of his earlier work, and 
there is now found in it a more hopeful, optimistic ring. 
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Since 1893 he has published only an occasional poem in 
one or other of the leading magazines, and the tragedies 
already referred to: ‘*‘ Mordred”’ and ‘‘ Hildebrand.’’ There 
is, however, at present in the press of Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., the well-known Boston publishers, a new 
book of verse by Mr. Campbell, under the title: ‘* Beyond 
the Hills of Dream.’’ This book is the most ambitious 
piece of work he has yet produced. It contains a large 
quantity of new work, besides poems selected from the pre- 
vious books. Ofthe latter, one—‘* Lazarus ’’—is taken from 
‘** Lake Lyrics,’’ and the remainder, including ‘* The Moth- 
er,’’ ** Out of Pompeii,’’ ‘‘ Pan the Fallen,”’ ** Love,’’ ** Un- 
absolved,’’ and several others, come from ‘*The Dread 
Voyage.” 

‘* Beyond the Hills of Dream,”’ it is hardly too much to 
say, is one of the most important books of verse appearing 
in recent years on either side of the Atlantic. As ‘‘ The 
Dread Voyage’’ marked an improvement on ‘‘ Lake Lyr- 
ics,’ even more does the present volume show an advance 
beyond all Mr. Campbell’s previous work. There is in it a 
seriousness and sincerity of purpose, and the expression of a 
definite doctrine of life, which, combined with its high tech- 
nical workmanship, place its author in the forefront of liv- 
ing poets. Especially significant are the selections which are 
made from his previous books for embodiment in the new 
one. These are poems dealing definitely with the human 
side of life, exposing such qualities as love, remorse, devo- 
tion, self-sacrifice, pathos. They represent the highest 
range of the poet’s previous achievement, and reveal, above 
all, that sincerity which is the most important of all qualities 
in a man-of-letters, and without which his work, though it 
contain the very fruit of genius, is worth nothing, and can 
never hope to appeal successfully to the great heart of 
humanity. 

The title poem is an imaginative piece of work, sensuous, 
and rich in delicate color and haunting music. It is of a 
quite fairy lightness, and may be compared with ‘Little 
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Blue Eyes and Golden Hair,’’ and ‘* The Harvest Slumber 
Song.” 


Could we but come to that heart’s desire, 
Where the harvests of fancy reap 

Over the mountains of dream, my love, 
Over the hills of sleep. 


‘* Bereavement of the Fields’’ is a poem in memory of 
the late Archibald Lampman. It was first published in the 
Atlantic Monthly a short time ago, and now appears in the 
new volume. It is a fine tribute from one poet to the mem- 
ory of another: 


He dreamed like his own summer days along, 
Filled with the beauty born of his own heart, 
Sufficient in the sweetness of his song. 


Outside this prison-house of all our tears, 
Enfranchised from our sorrow and our wrong, 
Beyond the failure of our days and years, 

Beyond the burden of our saddest song, 

He moves with those whose music filled his ears, 

And claimed his gentle spirit from the threng, 
Wordsworth, Arnold, Keats, high masters of his song. 


In ‘* Peniel’’ a spirited picture is drawn of Jacob wres- 
tling with the angel. The poem is full of movement and 
dramatic force. Jacob conquers the angel, and then look- 
ing down in wonder at his foe, sees his own face reflected 
there, 

Not as man sees who reads his fellows 
In the dim crowds that pass: 

Nor as a soul may know himself, 
Who looks within a glass, 

But as God sees, who kneads the clay, 
And parts it from the mass. 

It is interesting to note, remembering Waldron’s sweeping 
denunciation of ‘* The Mother,’’ that in the latest edition of 
the poem, in this volume, the only lines to which exception 
could possibly be taken have been omitted. 

‘*The Vengeance of Saki’’ should have been written by 
Pauline Johnson. It is a fiery narrative of the jeatousy and 
hideous revenge of Saki, the Indian woman, whose faithless 
husband has brought a white captive from the east, and 
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drives Saki forth from his tent. She broods over her wrongs 
until madness overwhelms her. In the fulness of her hate 
she stampedes a herd of wild horses and drives them like a 
hurricane through the village, over the wigwam of the man 
she had once loved and the woman she hates with a con- 
suming hatred: 

Ha! Ha! it is joy for the hearts that we crush as we thunder! 

Ho! Ho! for the hate of the winds that laugh to my laughter! 

Ha! Ha! it is well for the shriekings that pass into silence! 


As under the night, out into the blackness forever, 
Rides the wild hate of Saki, the mad snake-woman! 


In addition to the serious ethical purpose of this book, 
there runs through it a new and significant vein—a stirring 
note of imperialism. The poet sings the unity of the British 
race. This patriotic strain first finds expression in the jubi- 
lee ode, ‘* Victoria,’’ and is continued through the succeed- 
ing poems, ‘*England,’’ ‘‘Sebastian Cabot,’’ and ‘* The 
World-Mother,”’ reaching its most significant note in ‘‘ The 
Lazarus of Empire.”’ 

In ** Victoria’ the poet says: 

And we, thy loyal subjects far away, 

In these new lands that own thy scepter’s sway, 
Betwixt thy royal isle and far Cathay— 

Across the thunder of the western foam, 

O good gray Queen, our hearts go home, go home, 
To thine and thee! 

We are thine own while empires rise and wane, 
We are thine own for blessing or for bane, 

And, come the shock of thundering war again, 

For death or victory! 


Not that we hate our brothers to the south, 

They are our fellows in the speech of mouth, 
They are our wedded kindred, our own blood, 
The same world-evils we and they withstood, 

Our aims are theirs, one common future good— 
Not that we hate them, but that there doth lie 
Within our hearts a golden fealty 

To Britain, Britain, Britain, till the world doth die. 


And thus he addresses *‘ England:”’ 


Not yours alone the glory of old, 
Of the splendid thousand years, 
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Of Britain’s might and Britain’s right 

And the brunt of British spears. 

Not yours alone, for the great world round, 
Ready to dare and do, 

Scot and Celt and Norman and Dane, 

With the Northman’s sinew and heart and brain, 
And the Northman’s courage for blessing or bane 
Are England’s heroes too. 


In ‘* Sebastian Cabot’’ he typifies the British spirit of col- 
onization: 
This old Venetian, Briton-born, 
Who held of fear a hero’s scorn, 
Whose whole true being nature cast 
Like his own ocean-spaces, vast! 


Westward! westward! westward! 
Over the line of breakers, 

Out of the distance dim; 

Forever the foam-white fingers 
Beckoning, beckoning him. 


The ‘‘ World-Mother”’ is Scotland: 


Yea, there by crag and moor she stands, 
This mother of half a world’s great men, 
And out of the heart of her haunted lands 
She calls her children home again. 


Here is the heart unity that draws the colonies to the 
mother land. 

And, lastly, in ‘‘ The Lazarus of Empire,’’ we have the 
corner stone of imperial unity—the representation of the col- 
onies in the councils of the empire. The lesson is forced 
home by the biting words of the conclusion: 

It is souls that make nations, not numbers, 
As our forefathers proved in the past, 

Let us take up the burden of empire, 

Or nail our own flag to the mast. 

Doth she care for us, value us, want us, 

Or are we but pawns in the game; 

Where lowest and last, with our areas vast, 
We feed on the crumbs of her fame? 

In ‘‘ Phaethon’’ the old mythological tale is put into dra- 
matic verse. Phaethon persuades his divine father to per- 
mit him to 
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Chase the rosy hours from dawn to dusk, 
Guiding his fleeting steeds o’er heaven’s floors. 


Being mortal, he comes to grief, having aimed too high. 
The old story is of course familiar to every one. 

I had marked a number of other suggestive passages in 
‘** Beyond the Hills of Dream,’’ but have already gone far 
beyond the limits laid down, and must leave fuller treatment 
of the book to other hands. 

Before concluding, it may be mentioned that Mr. Camp- 
bell’s work, lyrical and dramatic, has received very wide 
notice both in England and in America. It has been praised 
by such authoritative journals as Literature, the Atheneum, 
and the Westminster Gazette, in London, and by the Adé/an- 
tic, Harper’s, Literary World, Bookman, Critic, Nation, 
New York Post, and Overland Monthly, on this side the At- 
lantic. Mr. William Dean Howells, Col. Higginson, Mr. 
Stedman, and other critical writers have spoken of it in 
terms of the highest praise. Selections from Mr. Camp- 
bell’s work have also been included in such modern anthol- 
ogies as those of Stedman, Lighthall, Wetherell, Rand, and 
Roberts. 

It is giving Mr. Campbell nothing more than his due to 
say that, especially in his latest book, he has produced 
verses of very high merit, both as to substance and construc- 
tion. His work contains the qualities that go to make up 
genuine poetry—that is to say, sincerity, originality, strength, 
and refinement. LAWRENCE J. BuRPEE. 























THACKERAY. 


Mr. Lewis MELVILLE has given the literary world what may 
be called a variorum edition of the ‘* Life of Thackeray.’’* 
His purpose seems to have been to get up two volumes of a 
size that would decently represent Thackeray’s place in our 
literature. He has succeeded in padding the two volumes to 
an adequate size, but the new matter might have been com- 
pressed into a volume one-third the size of either of these. 
To the lover of Thackeray, however, this is of small import; 
for Mr. Melville has read diligently in magazine literature 
and contemporary biography, and culled therefrom much 
that is of interest and information concerning Thackeray. 
He has also collected from the novels a number of quota- 
tions that throw light on the novelist’s methods, thoughts, 
and personal experiences, all of which only convinces us 
more thoroughly of what is said in another part of the pres- 
ent article—namely, that the best biography of Thackeray is 
his autobiography as found in his various works. 

The present biography is a fairly good reference book, 
although a large part of its usefulness as such is impaired by 
the omission of an index. But after all of an adverse na- 
ture is said, the numerous sketches and drawings, the fac- 
simile representations of several of the letters of Thackeray, 
and of the original cover designs of the ‘*‘ Book of Snobs,”’ 
*‘Vanity Fair,’’ ‘‘Pendennis,’’ ‘*The Newcomes,’’ and 
‘* The Virginians (the three last named being given in the 
original yellow of the monthly parts), the suppressed picture 
of the Marquis of Steyne, and other interesting Thackeray- 
esque illustrations, together with a text admirable in its me- 
chanical perfection and arrangement, with as complete a 
bibliography as possible of all the volumes, contributions to 





* The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray, by Lewis Melville. In two 
volumes, $10. Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 
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periodicals, drawings, miscellanea, and volumes containing 
biographical material—all go to make the book a very valua- 
ble one. More than this, it is bound to be the standard ref- 
erence life of Thackeray, at least until either Mrs. Ritchie 
sees fit to consolidate and enlarge her ‘‘ Chapters from Some 
Unwritten Memoirs,’’ and the ‘‘ Biographical Introduc- 
tions,’’ or Mr. Leslie Stephen should undertake to extend 
his article on Thackeray in the ‘* Dictionary of National Bi- 
ography,’’ and fuse the whole into such a work of art as he 
knows how to produce in his special field of endeavor. 
There are a number of anecdotes in this ‘‘ Life,’’ though 
no new one, as far as I can see, is added. The inevitable 
letter that the little William wrote from England to his 
‘*mamma’’ in Calcutta, in the year 1818, when he was 
barely seven years old, his birth having occurred in that far- 
off city July 18, 1811; the story of the large head, and the 
alarmed Aunt Ritchie consulting a physician only to be told 
that the head was large but there was much in it; the un- 
happy school days. at Chiswick and Charterhouse (though 
Mr. Melville thinks the unhappiness during the Charter- 
house days has been unduly exaggerated); the talent for 
drawing, especially burlesque representations and carica- 
tures; the fight with George Venables, resulting in a broken 
nose for Thackeray; the faculty for making verses, chiefly 
parodies, with a parallel copy of his first effort in print, a 
parody and its original, the subject being ‘* Violets, dark 
blue Violets,’’ rendered by the youthful parodist, ‘* Cab- 
bages, bright green Cabbages;’”’ the practical joke played 
on Dr. Senior who, as a boy, sat next to Thackeray at 
Charterhouse, and was prompted by him to give some ab- 
surd answer when Dr. Russell put a question which was not 
heard; the story, as related in a roundabout paper on ‘* Tun- 
bridge Joys,’’ of the hungry boy with no money of his 
own, but with five-and-twenty shillings of his parents’ money 
in his pocket; the subsequent visits to Charterhouse with the 
speech made to the boys, and the decision to call up one of 
the codds to sit for Colonel Newcome, who was himself to 
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be a codd;—all this is told and not unpleasantly, in the in- 
itial chapters on ‘‘ Childhood and Charterhouse.”’ 

Thackeray went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1829, and left two years later ‘‘unplucked but degreeless.”’ 
Along list of his Cambridge friends, most of whom afterwards 
became famous, a description of his careless habits of work, 
his admiration for the poetry of Shelley, his spouting at the 
‘*Union,”’ his contributions to Zhe Snob, a Literary and 
Scientific Journal not Conducted by Members of the Univer- 
sity, especially his verses on ‘*‘ Timbuctoo’’—the subject 
on which Alfred Tennyson won the medal for the best poem 
—give the biographer material for the chapter on Cam- 
bridge. The travels in Germany, the life at court in Weimar 
—where he met Goethe and thought of translating Schiller 
into English—the picture-drawing for the children, the read- 
ing of novels, and attendance on the Weimar theater make up 
another year of the young man’s life. The study of the law 
began in 1831, and the episode of Charles Buller’s political 
campaign, in which the embryo lawyer took part, occurred 
in the following summer. Thackeray did not take to the 
law, and in July of 1832, just when he became of age and 
entered into full possession of his property, he deserted the 
Middle Temple, and determined to make his way in some 
other line of work. A little later he invested some money 
in the JVational Standard and became the editor of that 
journal; but it failed, and with it went down a large part of 
the young man’s fortune. There were other losses too, so 
it became necessary for Thackeray to earn his own living. 
He wrote to his mother, however, that it was a great deal 
better for him to be a poor man, for he would be so much 
happier to have to work for a living. Truly the only real 
happiness is to be found in work, and necessity is the surest 
incentive to continued effort. 

There was just enough of Thackeray’s fortune left to fit 
him for making his own living. Art was his natural bent, 
and he went to Paris to study and prepare himself for the 
work. He did not succeed in making an artist of himself, 
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but he learned how to illustrate and made good use of this 
accomplishment in his later works. He tried journalism 
again as Paris correspondent of The Constttutional, his step- 
father having invested in that ultra liberal paper with the 
understanding that Thackeray was to be a regular corre- 
spondent. There was a stipulated salary of four hundred 
pounds, and Thackeray, having met and fallen in love with 
Miss Isabella Creagh Shawe, married on this prospect. But 
The Constitutional failed in less than a year, and the young 
married man was thrown upon his own resources for an 
immediate support. Happily he had had sufficient training 
in journalism to be able to earn something at it, so he crossed 
the channel and began the struggle against poverty and want, 
wielding his two sharp weapons of warfare—pen and pencil. 
Mr. Melville has classified as far as possible all the contri- 
butions, both authentic and doubtful, made to the different 
periodicals during this period. Frazer’s Magazine, The 
Times, The Corsair ( published in New York under the editor- 
ship of N. P. Willis), Cruckshank’s Comic Annual, and The 
New Monthly Magazine make up the list of the most im- 
portant magazines to which he contributed. 

It was at the home of Maj. Carmichael-Smyth that Thack- 
eray’s first daughter, Annie, the only surviving member of the 
family and the now famous author of novels and memoirs, 
was born. After the birth of the first child the young couple 
moved into Great Coram Street, and here were born two 
other daughters, one of them dying in infancy and the other 
living to become the wife of the famous biographer, Leslie 
Stephen. Soon after the birth of the third child Thackeray 
went on a trip to Belgium to make up a book of travels. 
His wife was seemingly in a fair way for a speedy recovery, 
but the husband was quickly called back to find her in a pe- 
culiar state of mental collapse. A kind of languor or torpor 
had seized upon her, and her condition became more and 
more hopeless. I dare not attempt to speak of the courage, 
the fortitude, the Christlike manhood that a resignation to 
this great sorrow demanded of this man who loved his wife 
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and home as he did. All that could be done was done. 
Thackeray watched over her and cared for her with a wom- 
an’s tenderness. He carried her to Ireland and France 
and Germany, and for two years nursed the hope that she 
would recover. There was nothing of wildness or raving in 
her malady, but she was altogether incapable of activity. She 
was finally placed under the care of a trusted attendant, and, 
strange to say, she survived her husband almost thirty years, 
living in this helpless state until 1892. (Melville gives 1894 as 
the date, but Mr. Leslie Stephen is perhaps better informed. ) 

The children were sent to Paris to live with their grand- 
mother, and Thackeray took up his lonely quarters in Lon- 
don to continue his work, striving to make money to meet 
the heavy demands upon him and to lay up something for 
his daughters. He was a constant contributor to the maga- 
zines. ‘*The Yellowplush Papers,’’ ‘* History of Samuel 
Titmarsh,’’ and ‘** The Great Hoggarty Diamond’’ appeared 
in Frazer’s Magazine. As Mrs. Ritchie suggests, Thack- 
eray, like Haroun-al-Rashid, loved to masquerade under 
assumed titles. Some of his fancies in this line were, 
‘George Fitz-Boodle,’’ ‘‘ Launcelot Wagstaff,’’ ‘* Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh,’’ ‘‘Charles Yellowplush,’’ ‘* Punch’s 
Commissioner,’’ ** Policeman X,’’ ** Our Fat Contributor,’’ 
‘* Miss Tickletoby,’’ ‘‘ Ikey Solomon,’’ ** Major Gahagan,”’ 
et al. Mr. Melville argues that this was the main reason 
why Thackeray was so long in establishing himself with the 
public. He was compelled to keep the pot boiling, and edi- 
tors would have objected to the use of one name to all the 
articles that he was turning out at this period. Mr. Melville 
takes the position that Thackeray's genius was not so late in 
developing, but that the public had not had a chance to dis- 
cover him until he began to use his own name. The truth of 
the matter, we think, is this: Thackeray had been graslually 
growing in favor with the critics and professional bookmen, 
and when he was thirty-six years of age he gave the public 
a chance to discover him by publishing a book that suited 
the people—namely, ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’”” He had been moving 
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among the literary fraternity, was becoming well known at 
several clubs—one of which he himself founded—and at 
the offices of some of the best periodicals, and he had made 
friends enough to help him push this more pretentious work. 

Thackeray was illustrating many of own articles at this 
time, and it was perhaps through this faculty, as well as 
through his predilection for humorous writing, that he was 
attracted in 1842 to Punch. Punch was on its baby legs 
in those days, and among the more serious literary men 
there was some feeling of contempt for this light laugh- 
ter; but Thackeray was willing to trust his reputation there 
and he stuck to it for a long time, even to the days of 
its power. And who can tell how much he contributed to 
its rapid growth into favor? ‘* It was a good thing for him- 
self, the journal, and the world, when Thackeray found 
Punch,’ said one of the later editors. 

To Punch Thackeray contributed many ballads and 
miscellanies, but the most important series he sent there was 
the **Snob Papers.’’ Thackeray hated snobs and snobbish- 
ness, and he saw that the world was full of that peculiar 
species of animal. I shall reserve a paragraph on this great 
aim of his life—namely, the suppression of snobs—in a 
final estimate of the great man and his work. A letter writ- 
ten to some Edinburgh friends, thanking them for the gift of 
a silver figure of the supernatural hunchback, Mr. Punch, 
shows the spirit in which Thackeray attacked snobs, and in 
fact it gives us an insight into what he considered his duty 
toward mankind in the use of the gifts with which God had 
endowed him: 

**If you are gratz, 1am gratror. Such tokens of regard 
and sympathy are very precious to a writer like myself, who 
have some difficulty still in making people understand what 
you have been good enough to find in Edinburgh—that under 
the mask satirical there walks about a sentimental gentleman, 
who means not unkindly to any mortal person. . . . I as- 
sure you, these tokens of what I can’t help acknowledging 
as popularity make me humble as well as grateful, and 
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make me feel an almost awful sense of the responsibility 
which falls upon a man in such a station. Is it deserved or 
undeserved? Who is this that sets up to preach to mankind, 
and to laugh at many things which men reverence! I hope 
I may be able to tell the truth always, and see it aright, ac- 
cording to the eyes which God Almighty gives me.”’ 

Before the ‘‘ Snob Papers’’ began to appear in Punch 
a novel had been published in Frazer’s Magazine. It was 
‘* Barry Lyndon.”’ Critics have united upon this as a work 
of supremest quality; and while it has never become popular, 
it takes high rank as an artistic literary production. It is 
the autobiography of an Irish gambler, giving, in minute de- 
tail, the life, character, thoughts, and feelings of a scoundrel. 

It was soon after this that the great novel, ‘* Vanity Fair,”’ 
began to appear in monthly installments. Mr. Melville ar- 
gues against the popular notion that ‘* Vanity Fair’’ went 
begging at several publishing houses. Thackeray says him- 
self that it was rejected by Colburn for the Wew Monthly 
Magazine. Mr. Melville shows that only a few initial chap- 
ters, entitled ‘‘Penc.. Sketches on English Society,’’ had 
been written, and that the great title had not yet come to the 
author. He further substantiates his position by quoting 
from Mr. Vizetelly, who saw much of Thackeray at this 
time and who says: ‘‘I know perfectly well that after the 
publication commenced much of the remainder of the work 
was written under pressure for and from the printer, and not 
infrequently the first installment of ‘ copy’ needed to fill the 
customary thirty-two pages was penned while the printer’s 
boy was waiting in the hall at Young Street.”’ 

Thackeray was in great trepidation during the first num- 
bers lest the whole thing should prove a failure. The book 
finally caught the public ear, however, and his reputation 
was made permanent. There have been three theories or 
reasons advanced as to the cause of the sudden change from 
failure to success of ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ as it was appearing 
in monthly parts—namely, Currer Bell’s enthusiastic dedica- 
tion of the second edition of her great book, ‘‘ Jane Eyre,”’ 
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to W. M. Thackeray, Esq.; the appreciative review of 
Thackeray’s works in the Edinburgh Review by Hayward, 
in which he said, judging by what had been already pub- 
lished, ‘*‘ Vanity Fair’ is as sure of immortality as ninety- 
nine hundredths of modern novels are sure of annihilation; ”’ 
and the publication of Thackeray’s Christmas book, ‘‘Mrs. 
Perkyns’ Ball.’’ This last was Thackeray’s own opinion of 
the cause of the sudden leap of ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ into popu- 
larity. Mr. Melville thinks the most probable and simple 
explanation is that these things gave an impetus to the sale, 
but that the main cause of wider success was that the book 
recommended itself by the greater interest that was to be 
found in its pages as it progressed. In support of this view 
Mr. Melville quotes Fitzgerald, who wrote in one of his let- 
ters: *** Vanity Fair’ began dull, I thought, but gets better 
every number.”’ 

Thackeray had a home and family in Young Street at this 
time—that is, as Mrs. Ritchie says, ‘‘if a house, two young 
children, three servants, and a little black cat can be called 
a family.’”’ He had brought his two girls over from Paris, 
and had, in some sense, reéstablished a home for himself. 

It was perhaps Dickens’ success with his books in monthly 
installments that prompted Thackeray to send out his novel 
in yellow covers, at one shilling the number. Dickens had 
been far more successful than Thackeray, but a natural ri- 
valry sprang up between them. Of course the former had all 
the advantage of a wide circulation and a natural tact of put- 
ting himself and his wares forward. There were, however, 
two hostile camps among the younger critics. Thackeray 
never had any but the kindest feelings toward Dickens as an 
artist, and expressed himself both in public and private as an 
ardent admirer of his great contemporary’s works. At a 
later period an estrangement existed between the two, and 
it was only within a few days of his death that Thackeray met 
Dickens at a club and spontaneously shook hands with him. 

We enter now upon the period of the full bloom of 
Thackeray’s fame. There was never what we would call a 
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Thackeray craze. He grew very gradually into public favor. 
He had been gaining stanch friends from the first, but 
‘* Vanity Fair’’ gave his name to the general public. Then 
he held his place by adding, from time to time, those mas- 
terful novels, ‘‘ The Newcomes,’’ ** Pendennis,’’ ** Henry Es- 
mond,’’ ‘* The Adventures of Philip,’’ and ** Denis Duval.”’ 

Thackeray was not making money fast enough, even after 
the success of ‘*‘ Vanity Fair,’’ and he was on the alert for 
some means of securing a competency for his daughters. 
Lecturing naturally suggested itself to him, but it was not 
yet the custom for authors to go upon the platform with 
their wares. It was rather looked upon as a cheap method 
of gaining notoriety. To a man of Thackeray’s gifts the 
field was inviting, and he could see no reason why he should 
not make money in this way. His native talent fitted him 
for writing entertaining lectures, but his natural reserve and 
even timidity militated seriously against a successful public 
appearance. It was at Willis’ Rooms in London, May 21, 
in the year 1851, that the first of the lectures on the ‘* Eng- 
lish Humorists’’ was given. It was a momentous event with 
the gentle, timid, unassuming author. He was nervous and 
full of trepidation lest his effort should fail. Charlotte 
Bronté, who was one of his most ardent admirers, as the 
dedication of the second edition of ‘‘Jane Eyre’’ indicates, 
has left this bit of evidence: ‘* There is quite a furore for 
his lectures. They are a sort of essays, characterized by 
his own peculiar originality and power, and delivered with a 
finished taste and ease which is felt, but cannot be described.’’ 

‘¢ Vanity Fair’’ and ‘‘ Pendennis’’ were already published, 
and ‘* Henry Esmond’”’ was just coming from the press when 
the lecturer started to America to get some hard American 
dollars, and it is needless to say that he got them in good 
measure. He seemed wonderfully affected to be able to 
make so much money for his little ones, and he breaks out 
into a joyful little burlesque, 


And grim Death, if ever he come to me, 
Will find that I have the & s. d. 
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One thing that Americans like about this visit of Thack- 
eray’s is the sense of gratitude shown to a people who had 
received him so cordially and magnanimously. He writes: 
‘“‘As for writing about this country, about Gotham, about 
Canada, flowing with milk and honey, about the friends I 
have found here, and who are helping me to procure inde- 
pendence for my children, if I cut jokes against them, may 
I choke on the instant. If I can say anything to show that 
my name is really Makepeace, and to increase the source of 
love between the two countries, then, please God, I will.’’ 
He visited America again in 1855 and delivered the old set, 
‘*The Humorists,’’ first, and then the new set, prepared 
especially for the American public, ‘‘ The Four Georges.” 
In the meantime he had been traveling over Europe with his 
daughters, and that great book, ‘‘The Newcomes,”’ had 
been written. 

In 1857 Thackeray tried a hook in another pond. He was 
ambitious for a seat in the House of Commons and a political 
career. He wanted to represent the city of Oxford and 
went about making speeches for himself. He had no tricks 
of oratory, nor was he eloquent in the popular conception of 
eloquence, yet he did not make a poor speaker. The race 
was a close one: Cardwell, 1,085; Thackeray, 1,018—a 
difference of 67 votes. Thackeray had made a kind of 
campaign motto of the phrase, ‘‘ May the best man win!”’ 
and while his opponent may not have been the best man, he 
was probably the best man to have won, for Thackeray him- 
self said after the election, ‘‘I will retire and take my place 
with my pen and ink at my desk, and leave to Mr. Cardwell 
a business which I am sure he understands better than I 
do.’’ And so he retired to his desk and began a new story, 
‘*The Virginians,’’ a novel which deals with the second 


generation of the Esmonds. 

A word must be said of the much-talked-of quarrel with 
Edmund Yates. This young man published in his paper, 
Town Talk, a scurrilous attack on Thackeray, accusing him, 
among other things, of insincerity in his personal relations. 
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Instead of ignoring the attack as he should have done, the 
literary lion began to roar and move for vengeance. He 
wrote a scorching letter to Mr. Yates, and then demanded 
his expulsion from the Garrick Club. Dickens was appealed 
to by the young man, and the novelist justly contended that 
the Club should not interfere in this matter, as it was alto- 
gether a personal affair. This caused a breach between the 
two great writers which lasted until within a few days of 
Thackeray’s death. The reconciliation has already been 
mentioned. Young Yates was expelled from the Club, and 
it is the general opinion now that Thackeray carried his re- 
venge too far. 

There is yet one more great literary undertaking to record. 
Messrs. Smith and Elder planned with Thackeray during 
the year 1859 to publish a magazine. They were to furnish 
all the capital and Thackeray was to be the editor. The 
first number was published in January, 1860, and the edition 
went over 120,000 copies—an enormous number for that 
day. Almost all the famous names in nineteenth century 
English literature appeared among the contributors to Corn- 
hill Magazine. Thackeray did not have a novel ready for 
the first number, but he contributed one of those clever 
‘*Roundabout Papers’’ from his own pen, while the chief 
place was given to a novel by Anthony Trollope. Thack- 
eray made a fairly good editor. Trollope says Thackeray 
was unmethodical in his editorial work; but one thing we 
know, Thackeray used his judgment as to literary merit 
with rare ability, and made of Cornhill Magazine one of the 
best of its kind. ‘*Lovel the Widower,’ ‘* The Adventures 
of Philip,’ and the opening chapters of ‘‘ Denis Duval,’’ the 
novel left unfinished at his death, all appeared in Cornhill. 

Thackeray was not an old man yet, but he was in declining 
health, and seemed anxious to get everything in shape for 
his daughters. He built a large house at Kensington, and 
there took up his residence in 1862. His death occurred in 
December of the following year. He had been subject to 
some kind of spasms for several years. On the night before 
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Christmas he retired feeling unwell, and on the morrow was 
found dead. He was buried in Kensal Green. Though he 
did not desire it, he richly deserved a place in Westminster 
Abbey. He is represented in that great temple of fame by 
a bust by Marochetti. 

The last half of Mr. Melville’s second volume contains es- 
says on ‘* Thackeray and His Friends,’’ among whom were 
Edward Fitzgerald, Alfred Tennyson, Thomas Carlyle, Mr. 
and Mrs. Brookfield, Charlotte Bronté, Monckton Milnes, 
Anthony Trollope, and a host of others; ‘*‘ Thackeray the 
Man,”’ an appreciative estimate; ‘* Thackeray and the Thea- 
ter,’’ a heavily padded chapter on the theme, ‘‘ Thackeray 
was fond of the theater, but was not a successful playwriter ;’’ 
‘* Thackeray as a Public Speaker,’’ to which is added re- 
ports of several of his speeches; ‘* Thackeray as an Artist ;”’ 
** Thackeray as Art Critic;’’ ‘* Thackeray the Philosopher ;”’ 
and *‘ Thackeray the Writer.’’ Here is reached the final es- 
timate: ‘*I believe his name will stand to future ages as 
that of the most representative English man of letters of our 
age, and as that of the greatest master of fiction since Henry 
Fielding.”’ 

To give an estimate of Thackeray’s work and character, 
one must consider the general characteristics of his time, as 
well as the circumstances of his life and training. First of 
all, we note the sordidness of his time—the snobbishness, if 
you choose, of a period characterized more by a spirit of 
money-getting and practical prosperity than by deeper spir- 
itual yearnings. It was a period of cold science, the ulti- 
mate tendency of which was to breed discontent and unbe- 
lief, not only respecting the established tenets of a past 
wedded to a literal interpretation of the revealed word of 
God, but even regarding the very existence and reality of 
the God of our being. It was a period, too, of political ref- 
ormation and revolution, the outcome of which was to shat- 
ter many social distinctions of long standing, and to place all 
men upon a more equal footing—a settlement, indeed, upon 
the common people of the responsibility of self-government, 
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and thereby offering unprecedented opportunity for the pro- 
duction of svods. 

All these things appealed to a man of keen insight and 
naturally satirical mind like Thackeray, as deserving of 
an uncovering and exposing to the view of the world. 
He saw the hollowness and pretense of the outside show, 
and, like a true knight, took up his lance and boldly ad- 
vanced to the attack. ‘‘Such people there are,’’ he writes 
in ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ ‘‘living and flourishing in the world— 
faithless, hopeless, charitiless; let us have at them, dear 
friends, with might and main. Some there are, and very 
successful, too, mere quacks and fools; and it was to com- 
bat such as these, no doubt, that laughter was made.’’ Here 
we have the clue to his satirical view of life. There is a 
deeper current of serious purpose ever flowing under the 
surface bubbles of his humor and satire. We can imagine 
that Thackeray never wrote a line without weighing the ef- 
fect of his words upon the impression of the whole. He 
could not paint a scene, he could not imagine a conversa- 
tion, he could not depict a character without first laying out 
a definite plan for final effect and without first satisfying 
himself as to the razson d’étre. Lord Houghton (Monckton 
Milnes) wrote in Cornhill Magazine at the time of Thack- 
eray’s death: 


O gentle censor of our age, 
Prime master of our ampler tongue, 
Whose word of wit and generous page 
Were never wroth except with wrong. 


All agree that Thackeray was the censor of his age, and 
many there are who will agree to place the adjective ‘‘ gen- 
tle’’ before the title. But he has been called more than a 
gentle censor; he has been called a cynic. Most assuredly 
he was no cynic in his life. Man has rarely seen a life more 
full of gentleness, compassion, tenderness, charity. It was 
his daily existence to bring happiness to those around him, 
to give aid to some poor struggling brother. Dr. A. Conan 
Doyle, in treating of the blessedness of a smile, by way of 
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illustration, has this to say: ‘‘I remember in my earliest 
childhood a man of giant frame who used to visit our house. 
He was broad of shoulder and deep of chest; his head was 
massive, his hands were big, and he could just squeeze 
through the door of our home. I remember he used to trot 
me on his knee, and his face always fascinated my gaze, be- 
cause it was always a smiling face, a face that attracted ev- 
ery one as a light attracts our gaze on a dark night. This 
man was William Makepeace Thackeray.”’ 

As we look back upon the man in imagination, we see an 
enormous amount of genuine soul hovering about him. We 
feel when we read his pages that the irrepressible voice of 
genius speaks with an authority which brooks no opposition. 
Suffused over his large frame, and especially over his round, 
flattened, spectacled face is a genial good humor which bids 
us come near and be among his friends. He takes us by the 
hand, and tells us to stand by his side and watch him lash 
the snobs, who are not ourselves, of course. We feel that 
by the supreme loftiness of his intellect he becomes a litera- 
ry parent to the world—one of Carlyle’s heroes, in a literary 
sense, of course—who is made to teach and lead the world, 
and whom we must set apart for worship and obedience, and 
whose parental right it is to chastise earth’s wayward chil- 
dren. 

With the exception of ‘‘ Henry Esmond ”’ all of Thack- 
eray’s novels may be placed under the general title of ‘* Vanity 
Fair.”’ In fact, ‘* Vanity Fair’’ is unquestionably the great- 
est of his books. The others, with the single exception 
named above, are but the fuller development of the princi- 
ples, methods, and thoughts laid down in the first great work. 
‘* Henry Esmond ”’ is a great book in its way, but it is a four 
de force, and while it is an almost marvelous performance in 
the reproduction of the literary style and spirit of Queen 
Anne’s reign, and in its unique historical setting, it does not, 
to my mind, represent the best of Thackeray’s style and 
spirit. The realm of his greatest strength was Vanity 
Fair. He stood upon an eminence, and watched the pro- 
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cession pass. There appeared to his view good, bad, and 
indifferent representatives of both sexes, and vanity was writ- 
ten in more or less deeply graven lines upon every brow. 

He not only gives us a minute history of the doings and say- 
ings of this crowd as it passes; but in addition he puts for- 
ward his own estimate of their characters, and tells us just 
what he thinks of each member of the company. The most 
palpable fact before us, when he stands off to take a general 
view of the comedy and tragedy of life as it appears on the 
boards of this Vanity Fair, is the all-pervasive presence 
of the manager. We have good, live people on the stage; 
we hear them speak and see them move, and they speak in 
their own voices and move with their own powers of loco- 
motion—never in the ventriloquized voice of the manager, 
nor with his powers—but still we feel the effect of his pres- 
ence, the influence of his sympathies, and the impress of his 
thoughts. Thackeray permeates his works. If we read the 
novels, we know the man as from his own autobiography. 
We know what he feels, we know what he thinks, we know 
the things that he loves, we know the things that he hates, 
we know his mental characteristics, we know his sympathies, 
we know his antipathies, we know his heart. It is useless to 
begin a catalogue of what he thinks and feels, for his intel- 
lect and heart are so full and their expression so complete 
that the task becomes at once almost impossible in its stupen- 
dousness. We can only reach an approximate estimate of de- 
tached characteristics of the great whole. 

Perhaps in all the history of literature no novelist has 
come down from his platform and talked face to face with 
the reader so persistently and so personally as Thackeray 
does. In an artist less skillful we should condemn this fa- 
miliarity and proclaim the author a self-conceited, self- 
vaunting bore; but somehow, when we read Thackeray's 
works we are drawn, as by a powerful magnet, to the very 
personality of the man, and are charmed listeners to his 
every word of personal confidence. This personal element 
in literature, and especially in novels, has been loudly con- 
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demned by some critics, but not all readers are willing to 
lose the personalities—the Burnses, Goldsmiths, Fieldings, 
Hawthornes, Johnsons, and Tennysons—from our literature. 
What a wonderful range these personal asides from the man- 
ager of the plays cover! Here is a bit of moralizing; there 
a solid chunk of philosophy; now a touch of pathos and 
sentiment, or even of sentimentality; and, again, a sting of 
waspish satire, with the poison quickly deadened by the ap- 


- plication of the soothing balm of love from his own tender 


heart. It is sometimes a question as to which is to be ad- 
mired most, the artist whose deft hand so vividly portrays 
the comedy and tragedy of life on his broad canvas; the 
moralist who proclaims with a simple faith the Christian 
ideal; the philosopher who gives so much of the practical 
wisdom of everyday living and striving; the satirist who so 
persistently and kindly tells the world of its foibles, laugh- 
ing them to scorn with his inimitable humor; or the good, 
kind-hearted man behind it all. 

Above all, we feel that we can safely put ourselves under 
the guidance of so powerful an intellect. We know, as by 
intuition, that we are in the presence of a gigantic mind. 
The great, tall figure and broad face of the man looms be- 
fore us while his giant brain is turning out, for our enter- 
tainment, products among the best in the world’s prose lit- 
erature. There is a firmness of conviction, a precision of 
judgment, a dignity of expression, a restraint of enthusiasm, 
a mildness, a mellowness, a simplicity of style, that adds a 
hundredfold to the power and impress of every word he 
says. Critics have generally placed George Eliot in the 
first place among intellectual novelists; but I doubt not, if 
the comparison were made, and pure intellectuality, not 
astuteness of psychological analysis—if broad, clear think- 
ing, and not abstruse and hair-splitting distinctions of char- 
acter, motives, and internal questionings—were the test, 
Thackeray would stand the peer, if not the superior, of 
George Eliot, even in her vantage plane of intellectuality. 
It is no wonder, then, that with the strong leverage of his 
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intellect, and with his own tender, sympathizing heart as a 
fulcrum, Thackeray has wrought so powerfully on the hu- 
man heart. There is no doubt in my mind that he under- 
stood and portrayed the human heart as no other writer in 
our literature, who used prose as the vehicle of his thought, 
has done. Let one but recall a list of characters from any 
of his novels, and consider for a moment not the personal- 
ity nor intellectuality but the feelings and sentiments, the 
hearts. Is there one in any group that is altogether heart- 
less? Is there one whose character and feelings you do not 
know as you know the characters and hearts of your most 
intimate friends? Is it not indeed a marvelous gift to be 
able thus to lay bare the hearts and consciences of men and 
women? Thackeray may even be compared with Shake- 
speare in this respect, allowing always for the superior 
genius of Shakespeare, and for the advantage of poetry over 
prose in the expression of the feelings. He enters into the 
very spirit and being of his characters; he sees the world 
through their eyes, thinks with their brains, feels with their 
hearts. He has that power of feeling as another feels, with- 
out throwing his own personality into the balance. This 
very excellence of his genius has led superficial readers to 
look upon Thackeray as a cynic, and some have even been 
led to consider him a scoundrel in heart, if not in deed, 
upon the puerile hypothesis that a man must be a scoundrel 
himself to know so much about a scoundrel’s thoughts and 
feelings. One might as well call Shakespeare a villain of 
deepest dye because he evolved an Iago from his inner con- 
sciousness. 

If there is an explanation of this power in Thackeray’s 
case, it is evidently to be found in one word—sympathy. 
This was the key with which he unlocked other hearts. All 
through his biography we find instances of his intense sym- 
pathy for others, both in their sorrows and their joys. He 
was a lover of mankind, but he felt that he was bound to 
tell the truth. The kest-known selection in this connection, 
and the best self-vindication and vindication of purpose to 
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be found in all his works, is at the end of Chapter VIII. of 
‘* Vanity Fair: ”’ 

But my kind reader will please to remember that this history has “ Van- 
ity Fair” for a title, and that Vanity Fair is a very vain, wicked, foolish 
place, full of all sorts of humbugs and falsenesses and pretenses. And, 
while the moralist who is holding forth on the cover (an accurate portrait 
of your humble servant) professes to wear neither gown nor bands, but 
only the very same long-eared livery in which his congregation is arrayed, 
yet, look you, one is bound to speak the truth as far as one knows it, wheth- 
er one mounts a cap and bells or a shovel hat; and a deal of disagreeable 
matter must come out in the course of such an undertaking. . . . And, 
as we bring our characters forward, I will ask leave, as a man and a broth- 
er, not only to introduce them, but occasionally to step down from the plat- 
form and talk about them: if they are good and kindly, to love them and 
shake them by the hand; if they are silly, to laugh at them confidentially 
in the reader’s sleeve; if they are wicked and heartless, to abuse them in 
the strongest terms which politeness admits of. Otherwise you might 
fancy that it was I who was sneering at the practice of devotion, which 
Miss Sharp finds so ridiculous; that it was I who laughed good-humoredly 
at the reeling old Silenus of a baronet; whereas the laughter comes from 
one who has no reverence except for prosperity, and no eye for anything 
beyond success. 


With such an explanation before one, given, as it is, with 
ail the charm of a frank personal confidence, the wonder is 
that any reader could call Thackeray a cynic. 

But if Thackeray was no cynic, he was a satirist. He was 
not a bitter hater of mankind, as the first term would imply, 
but a natural censor of what he saw to be the faults and frailties 
of his brothers. Who can doubt that Thackeray loved man- 
kind? Who can doubt that he pitied humanity, of which he 
himself was a part, and yearned to help his fallen brother 
just as he would have desired another to help him? You 
may not agree with his method of helping, of correcting, of 
uplifting his fellows; but you surely cannot impute to him 
the charge that he bore malice and bitterness in that big, 
loving heart of his toward his brothers in the flesh. That 
he made mistakes no one will deny. We can even see that 
he blamed others for faults with which he was himself 
chargeable; but he looked upon himself as a teacher—yea, 
even as a preacher, for he called himself always a ‘‘ week- 
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day preacher,’’ whose duty it was to uncover the foibles of 
his day, to chase into their retreats flimsy sham and pretense 
and vaunting vulgarity and meanness in all its forms. 

You will recall the passage quoted above, showing Thack- 
eray’s love for truth. He did not care to tell a story which, 
even if possible, was in the least improbable. We do not 
read his books for the romance that is in them; we read 
them for the truth, the life that is there. Did you ever 
doubt that any character in any book of Thackeray’s would 
have done or talked differently in real life? When you have 
once formed the correct idea of the character as the artist 
wished you to see it, have you ever doubted that such a 
character exists in duplicate a hundred times over, even 
within the scope of your own acquaintance? And, again, I 
would ask, have you ever noticed any character repeated? 
Can you find one hero type and trace the features under 
twenty different names, as you can of Byron’s puppets? If 
not, then we are to pronounce Thackeray great in that he 
has told the truth, great in the reality of his creations, 
great in the portrayal of human nature. There is always 
something startling, bizarre, abnormal in Dickens’ charac- 
ters. It is a trick to impress the personality upon us. In 
Thackeray we find no set phrase like ‘Little Joe, al’aw’s a 
movin’ on;’’ no Smike, with his clammy hand; no one-eyed 
Squeers, no horrible Barnaby Rudge, no ‘ Barkis is wil- 
lin’.’? When we stop to think of all this seriously, it is not 
true to life; itis abnormal; it is purely literary trickery, and 
we are almost ashamed of being so deceived in these untruth- 
ful portrayals. It is altogether different with Thackeray’s 
characters. Somehow we become almost unconsciously in- 
timate with them. They are impressed upon us gradually, 
and we feel that they are real human beings, talking and 
acting before us on the printed page as we hear and see men 
and women talking and acting before us in everyday life. 

Thackeray lived with these people of his fancy; they 
were his constant companions; he talked with them in the 
privacy of his inner consciousness; he studied their lives 
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and characters, not as if he were their creator, but merely 
as their biographer. He asserted that when once he had 
brought his men and women to life, they led him, and he 
but followed, transferring their history to the paper as they 
revealed it to him. On one occasion, when he was writing 
‘* The Newcomes,’’ some friend asked him if he had had a 
good night’s rest. He answered: ‘* How could I, with Col. 
Newcome making a fool of himself, as he has done?’’ 
‘*But why did you let him?’’ ‘QO, it was in him. He 
must.’’ Another instance of his intense sympathy for his 
characters was when he was bringing this story to an end, 
and his daughter Annie was writing at his dictation. At 
the very last he took the pen in his own hand, and sent the 
girl away. Then he told, with a long dash, all the agony 
that was in his own soul when that good friend of his and 
ours answered ‘‘Adsum ’’ to the last great roll call. Again, 
we remember that he confessed to blubbering over the death 
of Helen Pendennis. If his characters moved him in this 
way, no wonder they affect us so powerfully! 

Thackeray’s idea of humor was that it should always be 
charitable. He defined humor as ‘‘ wit and love,’’ and add- 
ed: **J am sure, at any rate, that the best humor is that 
which contains most humanity, that which is flavored 
throughout with tenderness and kindness.’’ He did not 
think it was necessary for a writer to be always declaring 
this love, any more than a father should be always caressing 
his wife and children to show his affection. This certainly 
shows Thackeray’s own idea of his fun-making. He 
laughed at the world because he saw the humorous side of 
life, not because he hated mankind on account of its weak- 
ness and its erring. He is no Dean Swift, with bitter cyn- 
icism; he is no Pope, with a biting satire which lacks the sof- 
tening influence of charity; he is no Congreve, with lack of 
feeling and charity toward the ordinary mortals which figure 
in his humorous productions; but he is a warm-hearted Eng- 
lishman, who loved his fellows and laughed in their faces 
with all good humor and kindness. L. W. Payne, Jr. 
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THE QUESTION OF READING. 


Ir is the pleasure, and not the profit, spiritual or temporal, 
of reading which most requires to be preached to the ordina- 
ry reader. All such pleasure ministers to the development 
of much that is best in us, mental and moral, and the charm 
is broken and the object lost if the remote consequence of 
profit is consciously pursued to the exclusion of the imme- 
diate end of enjoyment. To the ordinary reader, with or- 
dinary capacity and leisure, reading is, or ought to be, not 
a business, but a means of pleasing himself by an honest di- 
version. It is not every one who is fitted by nature or incli- 
nation for a definite course of reading, or, indeed, for seri- 
ous reading in any sense. The habit and power of reading 
with reflection, comprehension, and memory all alert and 
awake do not come by nature to us any more than many other 
sovereign virtues. We must have reading for recreation and 
amusement, as well as reading for instruction and business. 
One is agreeable, the other useful; and the human mind re- 
quires both. It indicates rather a practical than a philosoph- 
ical way of thinking when we place the agreeable and useful 
in opposition to each other, and look upon one with a kind 
of contempt as compared with the other. 

Presuming that by the agreeable is meant nothing that vi- 
olates law and duty and sound moral sentiment, but that which 
simply aims rather to produce delight than conviction, then 
reading as a mere relaxation of the mind is in reality a most 
desirable and a not too common form of mental appetite. 
Of most persons it is wrong to demand that they should read 
‘*to weigh and consider,’’ or read ‘‘ with method and to an 
end,’’ for self-improvement or material reward. If we must 
concern ourselves with reading only what is important, and 
not waste our time upon what is insignificant, who shall de- 
termine the marks by which we shall recognize these differ- 
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ences? Reading, which is as light as chaff to one, may be 
as weighty as grain to another. The very sight of Locke or 
Adam Smith would compel some persons to draw their hands 
across their heads from sheer weariness, while to others they 
may be wellsprings of pure delight. Is the reading that 
gives pleasure, and so furnishes the whole intellectual life to 
numbers of people, to be discouraged because the matter it 
represents is insignificant? Or is it to be condemned because 
it stirs no depths and leaves nothing behind but, as is alleged, 
an **impotent voracity for novelty and desultory informa- 
tion?’’ We wish to dissent emphatically from the view of 
Lord Bolingbroke that, ‘* he who fails to read with discern- 
ment will not be able to think, without which it is impertinent 
to read,’’ and the opinion of James Russell Lowell that mis- 
cellaneous reading, ‘‘ except for conscious pastime hebetates 
the brain and slackens the bowstring of the will, communi- 
cating as little intelligence as the messages that run along 
the telegraph wire do to the birds that perch on it.’” We 
prefer the contention that any method of reading is better 
than no habit of reading at all. 

It is a subject of astonishment that, instead of expanding 
to the utmost the employment of this pleasure-giving faculty, 
many persons set themselves to work to limit its exercise by 
all kinds of arbitrary rules and regulations. It is a strange 
aberration that makes us criticise persons for having sources 
of enjoyment in which we cannot share, and pursue with in- 
tolerant interference and unsparing derision all deviations 
from our own self-imposed standards. Some critics go so 
far as to assert that the gratification of the imagination is an 
object too trifling and insignificant for the employment of 
advanced reason, and that the allurements of reading should 
be used only to entice us to knowledge, and that it must be 
useful knowledge, meaning thereby usually that it must enable 
one to get on in one’s business or profession. But even if 
they mean something higher than this—even if they mean that 
knowledge to be worth anything must subserve, ultimately 
if not immediately, the material or spiritual instincts of man- 
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kind—the doctrine is one which should be energetically re- 
pudiated. It is an equally pernicious maxim that the knowl- 
edge gathered from reading, freed from any persevering 
labor or exacting reflection, is worse than no knowledge at 
all. Southey tells us that in his walk one stormy day he 
met an old woman, to whom he made the rather obvious re- 
mark that it was dreadful weather. She answered philo- 
sophically that, in her opinion, *‘ any weather is better than 
none.’’ We should be inclined to say that any knowl- 
edge is better than none. A little knowledge is all that on 
most subjects any of us can hope to attain, and as a source, 
not of worldly profit, but of personal pleasure, it may be of 
infinite value to its possessor. There is a charm in desultory 
and miscellaneous reading, and it does not necessarily tend 
to enervate the mind, destroy masculine thinking, and ‘* close 
it against what is spiritually sustaining.”’ 

A habit of diffusive reading introduces the mind to a great 
variety of intellectual habits, and becomes a source of lib- 
erality by enabling one to sympathize with the opinions of 
others. In opening a wide sphere of satisfaction and pleas- 
ure to the mind there is no discredit of its highest energies 
or impairment of its noblest powers. 

We should adjust our reading not only to our time and in- 
clination; but, whether the amount be large or small, it should 
be varied in its kind. The mind is not only relieved, but 
more stimulated and enriched by roaming at large in the 
fields of literature than if confined too long and too closely to 
any single spot. The flesh of animals that feed excursively 
is admitted to have a higher flavor than that of those cooped 
up. May there not be the same difference between those 
who read as their taste prompts and those who are confined 
to stated tasks? We may, in fact, apply to reading Lord 
Brougham’s wise saw on education, and say that ‘* it is well 
to read everything of something, and something of every- 
thing.” In this way we can ascertain the bent of our own 
tastes. We may read whatever our immediate inclination 
prompts. 
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“Examine how your humor is inclined, 
And which the ruling passion of your mind; 
Then seek a writer who your way does bend, 
And choose an author as you choose a friend.” 


The best method of guarding against the danger of read- 
ing what is useless is to read only what is interesting, adopt- 
ing the plan of Montaigne, ‘‘if one book does not please me, 
I take another.’”’ For it is a general rule, though not a 
universal one, that we profit little by that reading which we 
do not enjoy. Tranio, in ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew,” 
gives much the same advice to his master, Lucentio: 


No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en: 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 


Above all things, signpost reading is to be avoided; that 
is, securing from some adviser a list of books, mapping out a 
scheme of study, which is to be conscientiously pursued with 
a definite aim and fixed expectation. Such reading is usually 
done with an obstinate endeavor and painful expenditure of 
mental perspiration, until it cramps the understanding, 
chokes the imagination, and stupefies and darkens the mind. 
It is worse than no food at all, for it takes away appetite and 
affords no more nourishment than the Tartars found in the 
books they used to eat, believing they could inwardly digest 
their contents. 

The central good of reading is often destroyed by mechan- 
ical and harshly intellectualized study. He has only half 
learned the art of reading who has not added to it the even 
more refined accomplishment of skipping and skimming; and 
the first step has hardly been taken in the direction of making 
reading a pleasure until interest in the subject, and not a 
desire to complete an appointed task, is the prevailing mo- 
tive of the reader. Dr. Johnson, being asked if he had read 
a new book that was being much admired, gave the reply: 
‘*T have looked into it.’’ ‘* What? have you not read it 
through?’’ returned the inquirer. Dr. Johnson, offended 
at being pressed to own his cursory mode of reading, tartly 
retorted: ‘‘No! sir, do you read books through?’’ Lord 
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Bacon’s dictum is well known: ‘Some books are to be 
tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested—that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts, others to be read but not curiously, and some few to 
be read wholly and with diligence and attention; and some 
may be read by deputy.’’ Of by far the larger number of 
current books it may be said it is probably better to read 
them quickly, dwelling only on the best and most important 
passages. 

There was a time when reading constituted a world of its 
own, and when that world and the world of men were as 
‘*kingdoms in oppugnancy.”’ To be a man of reading was 
then looked upon almost as a monastic vocation. As late as 
1778 referring to the general diffusion of knowledge, Dr. 
Johnson cited in proof thereof the fact that ‘‘all our ladies 
now read, which is a great extension.”’ 

But the cloistral days of literature, the exclusive privi- 
leges of reading, are past. Of all the privileges we enjoy 
in this boasted century, there is none perhaps for which we 
ought to be more thankful than for the easy access to books. 
The multiplication and cheapening of books have brought 
the pleasures of reading to every man’s door, until ‘‘a room 
without a book”’ well deserves the characterization of Cicero, 
‘*as a body without a soul.’’ There is no occasion for the 
alarm, which some express, at the incessant accumulation of 
fresh books. Let the ‘‘ cataract of printed stuff,’’ as it is 
contemptuously designated, flow and still flow until the cata- 
logues of our libraries make libraries themselves. Let book- 
making go on until the earth seem a mere standing ground 
for writers and printers, the sea ink, and the sky parchment. 

A love of reading has a most ennobling and refining ten- 
dency; it is a love which does not require justification, 
apology, or defense. It is essentially a pleasure which is not 
only good in itself, but enhances many others. By extend- 
ing the range of our knowledge, by enlarging our powers of 
sympathy and appreciation, it adds incalculably to the pleas- 
ures of society, to the pleasures of travel, to the pleasures of 
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art, to the interest we take in the variety of events which 
form the great world-drama around us. The love of read- 
ing is the richest and the happiest gift to the children of 
men. ‘*If,’’ declares Sir John Herschel, ‘‘I were to pray for 
a taste which should stand me in stead under every variety 
of circumstance, and be a source of happiness and cheerful- 
ness to me through life, and a shield against its ills, however 
things might go amiss, and the world frown upon me, it 
would be a taste for reading.’’ It is not every one who 
could say with Gibbon that he would not exchange his love 
of reading for all the wealth of the Indies. 

Dogberry may justly claim that reading and writing come 
by nature, yet a taste in them may be cultivated, although it 
is not apt to be done on rules mechanically applied. Read- 
ing is a matter of the emotions as much as of the intellect, and 
there can be no scientific methods of instruction. The taste 
is not produced by certain definite means, which may be 
analyzed and measured qualitatively or quantitatively, just as 
the composition and effectiveness of drugs; but it is instinct 
with its own laws, which it carries out spontaneously, cor- 
recting and modifying, rather by the aid of a natural sense 
than from principles formally laid down. The aim of every 
reader should be to acquire the art of sympathy, to cultivate 
sensibility, to relax intellectual rigidity, and to read sympa- 
thetically. Weare more susceptible to the vital interpretation 
of literature, as we more steadily apprehend that our high- 
est study is not to acquire views and facts, but sensations. 
Reading will render us more of itself as we bring to it more 
of ourselves. It is not necessary to be a philosopher to 
enjoy the pleasures of reading, for the practice need be by 
no means a study. While the tastes which require physical 
strength pass with age, that for reading steadily grows. 
It is illimitable in the vistas it opens; it is one of the most 
easily satisfied, as one of the cheapest, and it is one of 
the least dependent on age, seasons, and the varying con- 
ditions of life. 

There are readers and readers. Some read to think, to 
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rouse the mind and employ the judgment—these are few; 
some read to write—these are common; some read to talk, 
following the advice of Burke to his son, diversifying the 
matter infinitely in their minds so as to apply it to every occa- 
sion that arises—these form the majority of readers. Some 
will read only old books, while others will read only new 
books. Some read for the express purpose of consuming 
time. Some have two distinct sorts of readings: one to en- 
joy and one to work by. There are the hard, pragmatic 
readers, and the sympathetic, responsive readers. Some are 
mercurial, while others are saturnine, the two general divi- 
sions under which Addison classes readers. Some read that 
their minds may sit still in repose. It was reading of this 
kind Longfellow must have appreciated when he penned 
his proem to ‘* The Waif:”’ 
Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 


That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Some love their books like Lamb, whose affection was ex- 
pressed in the quiet kiss with which he greeted his best- 
loved volumes; or like Southey, whom Wordsworth, on a 
visit, found patting his books affectionately with both hands 
as he would a child. Others treat their books as some peo- 
ple do lords, inform themselves of their titles, and then boast 
of an intimate acquaintance. Sir William Hamilton seemed 
able ‘‘to tear the entrails from book or paper by a glance, 
and forever to retain their contents.’’ Lord Macaulay from 
youth to age was continuously occupied *‘ gorging and en- 
feebling’’ his intellect by the unlimited consumption of every 
species of literature, from the masterpieces of the age of 
Pericles to the latest rubbish from the circulating library. 
Gibbon considered that his mind grew fastest in a certain 
year when he was under no regular teacher, but was left to 
‘*that free desultory reading which was,’’ as he tells us, 
‘*the employment and comfort of his solitary hours.’’ 

All of us have some peculiar habits, relishes, and tastes in 
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reading, more or less pronounced, that the public might be 
entitled to regard as false or foolish. But certainly those 
who neither assume to dictate to the public, nor make any 
demand on public admiration should be permitted to find 
out where their strength and enjoyment lie, and indulge in a 
gratification which neither disappoints nor fails them. 

To many of our children the pleasures of reading are 
locked and sealed by the attempt to force books upon them 
at an age unfit for their reading. Why should the young be 
compelled to associate books which would be a source of 
pleasure with the memory of hours spent in weary study? 
I would put a child into a library where no unfit books are, 
and let him read at his choice. A child should not be dis- 
couraged from reading anything that he takes a liking to, 
from a notion that it is above his reach. If that be the case, 
the child will soon find it out and desist; if not, he of course 
gains the instruction, which is much the more likely to 
come from the inclination with which he takes up the study. 
Happy the child who has the use of a good library, and who 
for a certain part of every day is allowed to read at random; 
who is *‘turned loose in the rich pasture of literature to browse 
where he pleases.’’ It would be a wise practice in every 
school, with as much regularity as the morning prayer, to 
read aloud some fine or instructive passage from a book 
which is accessible to those who wish to read more. It is 
not needful that every word of what is read aloud should be 
understood by the hearers. If that were the case, the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul would be a sealed book to all but scholars. 
Children derive impulses of a powerful kind in hearing things 
which they cannot entirely comprehend; something they can 
always grasp, and what they cannot understand they either 
supply by some strange meaning of their own, or let it pass 
by unheeded. It is said a mother read to her children, who 
were under twelve, the whole of Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene.”’ 
They had no conception of the allegory, but they took the 
shield of the red-cross knight in their play and lived over 
again in their imagination the life they had learned about. 
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Children should not be too systematically drilled and over- 
trained in their reading. We should not impose upon them 
too fastidious a standard, and demand that all they read must 
wear the clothes in fashion, conform to the courtesies of 
life, and be in conventional style; that they must remember 
to be right and good and wise, rigidly enforcing the rule of 
Cato, cum bonis ambula, as to their books, even if they grow 
dull and irksome. Nor is it necessary to erect the course of 
reading for children into a Draconian moral code. They 
will be sure to get what they want: 


“ What we are free to do we slight, 
What is forbidden whets the appetite.” 


And are we not doing a graver wrong to the morals of the 
young by driving them to do things in secret, to steal that 
food which their constitution craves, and which under prop- 
er guidance might be made wholesome? 

‘*To read, to think, to love, to pray, these are the things 
that make us happy,”’ and they are necessary to the daily 
progression which should inevitably attend every one of us. 
We should heed the admonition of Goethe: ‘‘One ought 
every day at least to read a good book, to hear a little song, 
to see a fine picture, and, if it were possible, to speak a few 


reasonable words.’’ Boyp WINCHESTER. 
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THE HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF SLAVERY -.' 


BENEATH the burden of an exhausting system of cultiva- 
tion and of a progressive advance to lands of less fertility, 
the land conditions of all colonies by degrees change. They 
are soon removed from their primitive productive state. The 
productivity of the soil, indeed, still continues to be great, 
but it is soon less than it was during the original period when 
first cultivated. So, in America, we find an acre under ex- 
tensive cultivation yields twenty-five to thirty bushels of 
wheat, thirty-five to forty bushels of oats, and forty to fifty 
bushels of hay. The seed gives an eight to ten fold increase. 
The meaning of these figures is plain. They indicate a 
greater production than is obtainable with the same capital 
in Europe at the present time. But it is far from being 
equal to what was common in the first age of the colonies. 

Now the economic system formed on the ruins of collec- 
tive property constantly tends to become incompatible with 
the diminishing productivity of the soil under cultivation. 
The stimulus of private property increases production. But 
the isolation of the producer tends to impede this movement. 
Soon a time comes at which the system is in contradiction 
with the demands of social life. Either the cultivator does 
not produce enough for his own maintenance or, independ- 
ently of this fact, there is not enough produced to support 
the non-agricultural class, without whose existence civil so- 
ciety is hardly possible. Therefore at this point arises the 
necessity of forming a new type of association, one resting 
not on the basis of collective property which limits produc- 
tion, but on the basis of private property. But if the dimin- 
ishing productivity of the land is sufficient to bring about the 
necessity of a system of collective production, it is yet con- 


1A fragment of the “Analysis of the Theory of Capital” by Prof. A. 
Loria, of the University of Padua, translated, with the author’s permission, 
by W. Lioyd Bevan. 
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siderable enough to exclude the association of voluntary labor ; 
for the existence of fertile and untilled soil permits the free la- 
borer to occupy it on his own account. Hence it excludes 
also the forced association of labor based on the wage sys- 
tem. : 

Thus arises an increasing contrast between the demand 
and supply of agricultural products, followed by a series of 
limitations to social production. These conditions finally 
become intolerable in the face of an increasing population. 
The colonists are in a constant state of anxiety over the fate 
of their new social organization. In Virginia the utterly miser- 
able conditions of production necessitated the importation of 
an enormous quantity of products. The British government 
was impelled to intrust the investigation of the cause of the 
idleness of the people to a commission. The cause was 
nothing but the absence of the association of labor. So 
when five hundred workingmen, emigrants from Europe, ar- 
rived in the colony, they were greeted with great joy. It 
was hoped that the era of wages would commence; that in- 
dustry on a small scale and the isolation of the producer 
would soon disappear. But these hopes were vain. Nature 
herself had not conferred on these five hundred men the 
character of wage-earners. The free land of Virginia 
changed them instantly into independent tillers of the soil. 
The decay of the colony increased with their advent. Its 
future was regarded now as desperate. 

But an incident happened, apparently of no importance, 
which actually exerted a fundamental influence on Ameri- 
can economic history. A Dutch negro slave ship, driven by 
scarcity of provisions, in 1620, put into the James river. 
The colonists, whose one cry was, ‘‘ Get hold of laborers,”’ 
received this gift of fortune as if it had come down from 
heaven. It meant the acquisition of a band of laborers who 
would remain in their employ despite every seduction of- 
fered by the unoccupied lands. And they purchased the 
slaves. This is the origin of American slavery. 

From this time on begins the second phase of the colonies, 
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in which slavery is erected on the ruins of the original eco- 
nomic system. It fulfills its historic mission by taking the 
place of an inadequate and backward system of production. 
It accelerates the progress of civilization, but it does so at 
the cost of humanity. With the institution of slavery the 
causes which hindered the development of the colony came 
to an immediate end. The isolation ended, and with it end- 
ed industry on a small scale. The individual producers were 
no longer burdened by anxiety. Virginia sprang into new 
life, and with her America, where slavery was diffused, made 
marvelously rapid bounds. 

As long as the supply of slaves was not yet abundant, an 
effort was made to reduce the small proprietors themselves 
into slavery, by means of a system of credit not very unlike 
the Latin zexum. Accordingly, we read in a report on the 
State of Virginia, presented to the Board of Trade under 
Queen Anne: ‘Along every river are to be found men, who 
by industry and traffic acquire farms. These individuals take 
care to furnish the poor with goods and produce, and are 
sure of making them their debtors, and therefore their de- 
pendents.’’ This is a perfect reproduction of the Roman 
next. 

But soon slavery in America took on a more definite and 
more rigid form. The first statute establishing slavery in the 
New World was the famous code of Fundamentals or Body otf 
Liberties of Massachusetts Colony. The first time in which 
the sale of slaves is mentioned in Massachusetts is in 1637. 
Before 1631 it had been laid down that all those who had 
committed any offense should be sold as slaves, until their 
services had paid the fine which had been imposed upon 
them, and that criminals should be slaves for life. In 
1669 the proprietors of Carolina, dissatisfied with their sys- 
tem of production, sanctioned a body of laws compiled by 
the philosopher, Locke. It established the most degrading 
slavery, since the ownership of a negro was accorded to 
every free man. 

Animated by an insatiable desire for laborers, the colonies 
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ot America ordained that a free woman, who cohabited with 
a negro, slave or free, should become a slave for seven 
years. Who does not see here a recourse to legislation 
common in Europe in medieval and in Roman times? In 
Maryland the free negro who married a white woman be- 
came a slave. In South Carolina, if a free negro harbored 
a fugitive slave, even if his wife or his son, he became a 
slave. In Georgia a colored man entering the State had 
either to pay one hundred dollars or become a slave for life. 
In Virginia all emancipated slaves remaining in the State a 
year again became slaves. Some vine-growers from Eu- 
rope, engaged to work in the colony, were forced to work 
as slaves when they refused to adhere to their contract. 
Finally, the laws of the colony prescribed that each non- 
Christian immigrant should become a slave if he were not 
baptized as soon as he landed there. 

Yet it was not legislation which instituted slavery in the 
colonies; it only sanctioned existing facts. Sometimes it 
made the process more intolerable. The State, in fact, did 
not hesitate to face the most terrible consequences of slavery. 
In Massachusetts the fugitive slave was to be caught and re- 
stored to his master. The Fugitive Slave Act (November, 
1792) gave slave-owners an unlimited right to pursue fugi- 
tive slaves. This act was approved unanimously by the U. 
S. Senate, and in Congress only seven votes were cast 
against it. In 1790 every State of the Union, excepting 
Massachusetts (which was the first to abolish slavery, in 
1781), possessed slaves, and in those States where they were 
to be found in considerable numbers they formed the great 
majority of the population. Not only were they engaged in 
agriculture, but also in manufactures and in commerce, and 
as in the time of Tacitus, they were divided into various 
familia, according to their respective occupations. 

In the island of San Domingo the favorites of the govern- 
ment received immense donations of land; but finding them 
an empty honor, on account of the absence of laborers, they 
were obliged to request that a certain number of natives 
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should accompany each donation. This system, called 
repartimientos, was likewise established by the conquerors 
of Mexico and Peru, although it was forbidden by the Span- 
ish crown. Even the negroes of Hayti, who took forcible 
possession of the landed property by killing the white 
owners, and on that account were at no expense in starting 
their plantations, perceived that it was impossible to make an 
adequate profit out of them without slavery. 

In Australia recourse was had to a method not less extraor- 
dinary although less cruel. This was the convict system. 
Those condemned to be deported became merchandise. 
Sometimes gratuitously, more frequently for a money pay- 
ment, they were handed over to the capitalist who, im- 
pelled by the scanty supply of labor which was ruining him, 
employed the convicts in the work of production. We shall 
not delay the reader with the curious but far from edifying 
consequences of the system which turned European crime 
into a factor of Australian production. We will only say 
that the least offensive consequence was the unlimited com- 
petition which raged among the capitalist class. They 
fought among themselves for these profitable outcasts of the 
mother country, and so intense was the competition that 
those individuals who were less energetic in acquiring con- 
victs were finally excluded from production. We can easily 
understand the impulse which this system gave to the con- 
centration of wealth. It was accompanied during the fifty- 
two years in which it lasted by a mass of abuses and wicked 
acts of violence. Its abolition, in 1832, was greeted in the 
colonies by a general feeling of relief, both because it was 
intolerable to a tree people, and because it was rendered un- 
necessary by the increasing offer of paid labor. 

This rapid and general organization of production by 
slavery proves in an eloquent manner that at a certain stage 
of development ‘‘colonies are impossible without slavery.”’ 
Hence wherever a premature abolition of slavery took place 
the ruin of the colony was inevitable. This was true in 
Hayti, where, after freedom was given to the slaves, every 
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kind of cultivation demanding the association of labor fell 
into decay, and the whole system of production was infected 
with indolence. The same thing was true in Guiana, which 
slowly perished because the slave trade was not introduced. 
Moreover, in the American colonies where slavery was first 
abolished it became impossible to lend money on mortgage, 
because the value of the land, which was conditioned by the 
value of the slaves, was immediately reduced to nothing. 

But where we can study in its most precise form the or- 
ganic necessity of slavery is in the history of Georgia. The 
Scotch Highlanders, the first immigrants to this colony, re- 
garded slavery as contrary to nature, The founders of the 
colony made exclusion of slavery the first condition of its 
economic system. But the free unlimited soil prevented the 
application of those principles which were the outgrowth of 
feeling due to the land systems of the old world. The strug- 
gle between the founders of the colony and the immigrants 
was long and untiring. The demands of these last always 
ended in this: the necessity of introducing negro slavery as 
a sine gua non for effective cultivation. Only in this way 
could their increasing needs be satisfied. On the rst of 
September, 1737, the grand jury of Savannah sent to the 
proprietors of the colony a remonstrance concerning the 
miserable state of cultivation due to want of labor. ‘*The 
great want of slaves in this city and country,’’ they say, 
‘* makes the colonists unable to proceed with sufficient en- 
ergy in the cultivation of their lands;’’ and the document 
ends with a petition, ‘‘that servants be sent to the colony, 
or, better still, negroes.’’ Gen. Oglethorpe replied that as 
long as he had anything to do with the colony they should 
never introduce slavery. 

And now was seen a remarkable phenomenon. All pub- 
lic works were interrupted; the opening up of new lands 
was recognized as impossible without combined labor. The — 
country was for the most part abandoned, and the whole 
colony was on the road to destruction. The ruined colo- 
nists, not knowing by what plan to rescue the perilous posi- 
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tion of their land, sent to the Trustees a petition in which 
was depicted the impossibility of obtaining a living adequate 
for the needs of their families, and they clamorously de- 
manded the introduction of slavery. ‘‘Certainly,’’ these 
honest Scotchmen remarked, ‘‘we are aware of the abuses 
which proceed in the American colonies from negro slavery. 
But every medal has its reverse side; so let measures be 
taken to protect the slaves, but let us not be cut off from 
owning them, for this is the only way of restoring the for- 
tunes and the power of a decaying colony.’’ This remon- 
strance was accompanied by an anonymous letter to the 
Governor which asserted that the prohibition of slavery not 
only rendered slavery impossible, but industry as well, since 
the slave colonies produced everything cheaper, and sur- 
passed in competitive efforts the free producers of the col- 
ony. The Trustees were surprised at this inhuman request, 
and opposed it, observing in reply that slavery would kill 
the industry of the free whites. But the colonists kept up 
the contest, and stated that they had deserted their farms on 
the Ogeechee river because they could not get on without 
slavery, and they attributed to the lack of slaves the depopu- 
lation of the colony, which had now fallen off to one-sixth 
of its original inhabitants. The struggle went on this way 
for twenty years between the colonists on one side and the 
Governor and Trustees on the other. 

If this cruel longing for human property by which the col- 
onists seemed possessed is a revolting spectacle for us, we 
ought not to forget that these colonists, or their parents, had 
lived and were educated in England, and had learned Brit- 
ish morality, which condemned all slavery. It was not their 
character which was responsible for their perverted senti- 
ments, but the changed land conditions which called forth 
these sentiments. And the conditions of the soil finally tri- 
umphed over the philanthropic theories of the men who 
ruled over the colony from England. Slavery finally was 
established, first in the face of legislation, then after its con- 
sent had been forcibly obtained. And if it created in Geor- 
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gia social inequalities, and hastened on the exhaustion of the 
soil, it was nevertheless the source of an economic restora- 
‘tion, and it ushered in an epoch of extraordinary progress. 
But this battle, although more or less prolonged and acute, 
‘was general in America, and everywhere was crowned by 
the victory of slavery. 

This organization of slavery, that took place with such 
strenuousness in America, was brought about several cen- 
turies before in a region of Europe where territorial condi- 
tions were similar to those in modern colonies. The vast 
desert lands which covered Russia in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries prevented the consolidation of seignorial 
property. The colonists, tree to settle wherever they liked 
best, either refused to remain on the lands of the great land- 
ed proprietors, or left them suddenly to pass elsewhere. 
But the law intervened to counteract the influences of the 
free unoccupied lands, and started a most absolute type of 
slavery. Indeed, up to the time of the Sadebnik (a code of 
the fourteenth century) Russia permitted real and genuine 
slavery, not, however, perpetual, but limited to seven years. 
One of the most important dispositions of this same code 
was the mitigation and partial abolition of slavery. While 
before slaves became so by birth and contract (and how 
much liberty there was in such contracts is easy to imagine! ), 
this code declared slavery to be subordinated to the consent 
of superior authority. It forbade prisoners to be reduced into 
slavery, and abolished the ancient method of registering as 
slaves, until their debts were settled, those colonists who re- 
ceived a loan for their first agricultural undertaking. But 
notwithstanding these laws, there were very frequent cases 
where colonists mortgaged themselves for the payment of 
debts contracted with their feudal superiors. So the Amer- 
ican of the eighteenth century, civilized and free, did not 
succeed in creating economic relations differing from those 
adopted by a barbarous and servile population in the thir- 
teenth century. 

But why do I say the thirteenth century? Not only in the 
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forests of Russia do we see reproduced the phenomena of 
America, but pagan Rome presents the most complete iden- 
tity with them. Few would expect in this case a most ex- 
traordinary colonial evolution which, in its second phase, 
shows us an economic system identical with what existed in 
the classical period of European history. The factors of 
American life reappear marvelously in Europe during the 
Greco-Roman period, although at the time customs, reli- 
gion, race—man, in fact, who is regarded as the creator of 
the social system—all were entirely different. And they 
reappear solely because in the Greco-Roman world are 
found these same land conditions which characterized the 
second period of the colonies. In fact, these territorial 
conditions of the ancient period of Europe present a pro- 
found identity with what prevailed in the colonies during 
their second phase. Regarding the fertility of the soil in 
ancient times, Dickson remarks that ‘‘if the land were as 
fertile to-day, there would be no incentive to carry out any 
considerable improvement.’” Italy, it is calculated, pro- 
duced 21.4 to 31.2 bushels of wheat per acre; Sicily 25.7 to 
30.7 bushels—?. ¢., a result was obtained superior to what 
is obtained in England, at a cost immensely less than 
what is now demanded. In Sicily in ancient times the 
product was, according to Boeck, equal to eight or ten to 
fifteen fold. This figure is identical with that reported for 
American production in the slavery period. Mommsen says 
two jugera in Latium produced fifty bushels of wheat. A 
fact which is a perfect proof of this high fertility of the land 
in ancient times is that this Italian soil devoted to the culture of 
wheat, which had to bear the competition of grain imported 
from very fertile transmarine regions and distributed at op- 
tional prices among the lower classes, was the poorest of all 
under cultivation. The very stores of grain laid aside by 
the State, which always surpassed what was necessary for 
the regular distributions, prove what was the extent of the 
fertility of soil in classical antiquity. 

But along with the great productivity of the cultivated 
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land we find in Roman times a remarkable extension of un- 
tilled lands, which no one thought of making use of. The 
free land first of all appears in, the form of ager pudlicus, 
about which the whole history of Rome revolved. This 
was really formed from extensive untilled lands owned 
by the State and divided among the citizens. The contin- 
uous founding of colonies in the Roman period is a new 
proof of the ample extent of the free lands. Vast tracts 
of land in them were divided among the poor citizens of 
Rome, at the rate of two acres for each. Lastly, an un- 
doubted proof of the free land in the Roman period is to be 
seen in the agri occupatorii given to the claim of the first 
settler. From Herodion it is evident that there were, at the 
time of Nero, enormous extents of uncultivated land. Per- 
tina granted to each occupier the ownership, exempt from 
taxation. 

Now the free land, whose limits in the pagan world were 
indeterminate, produced in ancient times a network of eco- 
nomic conditions which assumed at the very outset the form 
of individual property. The economic situation of Rome 
during the royal period shows us the existence of private 
property on a small scale, probably produced by the disinte- 
gration of a primitive community. It certainly excluded all 
progress in production, as well as every kind of profit. But 
that lack of laborers which analogous land conditions called 
forth among the American planters existed equally among 
the land owners of Rome, and stimulated their minds to 
find any expedient which would forcibly secure for them the 
labor which was not voluntarily offered. The first of these 
expedients was the client system, which was really only a 
product of free land, ‘‘ since those who had much land and 
few hands under their control would find it advantageous to 
attract clients to them.’’ And this was first done by flattery 
and afterwards by force. Indeed, at first land was assigned 
to the client at a very small rent, which was simply a com- 
pensation for the protection of the patron, or even gratu- 
itously. But the moment it became evident that free land 
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tended necessarily to make these landed concessions gra- 
tuitous, the condition of the clients grew worse, and they 
became half slaves. 

A less direct but more notable method of enslaving the 
laborer was the zexum. As long as the Latin conquests 
were not sufficiently extended to secure a constant and abun- 
dant supply of slaves, the large landowners by wars and by 
unscrupulous usury ruined the smaller proprietors and forced 
them to abandon their lands. Then, by means of the atro- 
cious system of personal credit, they enslaved the debtors 
and forced them to labor as slaves on their own estates. 
Hence came the bitter contest between patricians and ple- 
beians, one party demanding the abolition of the nexum, and 
the other refusing it with equal tenacity, or replying to the 
appeals of plebeians by massacre of the citizens. But, 
after wars of conquest had obtained for the Roman land- 
owners the possibility of procuring at a low price herds of 
slaves, they immediately gave up their aversion to the popu- 
lar demands. The zexum was abolished. It was no longer 
needed to secure a profit for the landowners, and it was 
supplanted by slavery, a more effective method. 

The connection of this last with unoccupied land is proved 
by a singular coincidence. The first traces of cultivation on 
a large scale, which rested on slavery, and which ruined the 
small farms of the clients, are to be found in the year 387. 
Now in this same year were passed the Licenian laws re- 
lating to public lands. Afterwards, all the Roman legisla- 
tion regarding slavery has its evident root in the unoccupied 
lands, and in the demand for laborers which was consequent 
upon this. This demand became so intense that the land- 
owners took forcible possession of free persons passing along 
the public roads near their estates, and cast them into the 
ergastula. When, as the population increased, a great part 
of the Italian land was under cultivation, it seemed for a 
while as if the wage system might be introduced. 

Some mention of this occurs in Roman economic history, 
as in every form of exact industrial life. The formation of 
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a wage-earning class, indeed, was rendered easy on one side 
by the distance which separated the Italian commonalty 
from the provincial agri occupatoriz. Imperfect methods of 
communication intensified their remoteness, and the help 
offered by free land was diminished. On the other side was 
the policy of the State, bent on granting the provincial lands 
to rich capitalists, who organized production on a large scale 
and kept the commonalty out of them. Hence there is no 
wonder that during the republic there are to be found at 
Rome, alongside of the free producer and the slave, wage- 
earners who were reduced to a wretched pittance by the 
competition of slave labor. Frequently these free workmen 
were reduced to slavery or to a condition only slightly better. 
This fact sufficiently proves that the liberty of the working- 
man was incompatible with the attainment of a constant and 
adequate rate of profit. Moreover, the wage system was in 
Roman economics only a fragmentary manifestation: it was 
both insignificant and transitory. ‘‘Just as vast tracts of 
land remained uncultivated in more distant regions, so there 
was a considerable emigration. Then the value of free la- 
bor regained its original superiority over the cost of subsist- 
ence of the slave (or rather it was the original dearness of 
the labor which excluded profit). Slavery became a uni- 
versal institution. If there had been no possibility of emi- 
gration to Asia Minor, to Italy or to Sicily, Roman slavery 
would have disappeared quite early.”’ 


The dependence of slavery on fertile free land appears here 
in its full light. But it appears all the better from the fact 
that where the land was not very fertile slavery was miti- 
gated or less prevalent. Thus, with the Germans, as the 
untilled land was not very fertile, the free man could not 
make a living out of it without trying exertion. Hence it 
was not necessary for the master to use much severity in 
forcing his slaves to labor. Slavery was therefore milder 
there than among the Romans. But if we turn to a coun- 
try where the barrenness of the soil was notorious—to Africa 
—we find it was the only country of antiquity where the wage 
system became normal and constant, although slavery was 
at the basis of its economic system. 
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THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 


ALL the world is familiar with the distressing events which 
have precipitated the present crisis in the Far East, and ren- 
dered necessary the occupation of China’s capital by the 
troops of the allied powers. All the world knows also that 
it was due neither to Chinese forbearance nor to Chinese 
activity that the worst fears of Christendom were not realized 
last summer. Whatever events, therefore, the future may 
bring, it will always be a source of inspiration to revert to 
the manner in which the sense of a common peril during the 
past few months drew together the forces of the Western 
powers and caused them to act together as they have never 
acted since the days of the Crusades. The movement may 
have had in it an element of selfishness, but at least on 
the march to Peking there were few who did not feel that 
touch which makes all the world akin. And whose pulse 
did not beat faster when the universal anxiety was at last re- 
lieved by the tidings of the final rescue of the beleaguered 
ambassadors? Hence, in view of all the circumstances, few 
will be found to gainsay the right of the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, France, and Germany to hurry troops to 
China, and to keep them there until it suits their purposes to 
withdraw them. No one could even deny the right of Japan 
to join this concert, for Japan’s interest in the matter is of a 
vital nature. Whether these powers will be able to act in 
harmony, or whether they will eventually quarrel over the 
issues raised by the anomalous situation, is a question that 
only the future can answer. At the same time, the situation 
is such that the country cannot be safely left to its own 
guidance, especially when one takes into consideration the 
enormous commercial and political interests that are at stake, 
to say nothing of the augmenting number of missionary 
posts where men, women, and children are to be protected 
by their native governments, and their property guarded 
against the perils of mob violence. 
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When one remembers the rapidity with which events have 
moved during the five years that have elapsed since the 
treaty of Shimonoseki closed the war between China and 
Japan, one is inclined to wonder how the present crisis has 
been so long averted, and why the alert powers of the West 
did not several years ago take the steps which have so re- 
cently forced to a head the age-long Oriental problem. The 
disastrous results that that struggle brought to the vast geo- 
graphical area which, for lack of a better name, we call 
China, revealed to an astonished world the weakness, cor- 
ruption, and imbecility of the oldest government on earth, 
and one about which there has come down from every pe- 
riod of history volumes of romance and speculation. When 
the world saw, therefore, this huge, time-frosted land writh- 
ing from the attacks of its plucky little adversary, it was not 
slow to take advantage of the opportunity that presented it- 
self. Japan, flushed with victory, was already on its way to 
Peking; but Russia, supported by France and Germany, 
warned the forces of the Mikado that they had gone far 
enough. So Japan sullenly withdrew, disappointed in re- 
gard to her ambition to annex Korea, not to mention dreams 
of still further extending her dominions until the empire of 
the Mikado should become the greatest Asiatic power of 
modern times. But these visions naturally interfered with 
the Tsar’s ‘‘grand march to the sea,’’ for which the trans- 
Siberian and trans-Caspian railways are now being pushed 
forward with such feverish activity. It is well to bear in 
mind these relations between Russia and Japan, for, despite 
the brevity with which they have been indicated, they will en- 
able us to understand the paramount ascendency which Rus- 
sia has acquired at Peking, as well as the concessions that 
the government of the Tsar has secured through the treaty 
negotiated by Count Cassini, sometime Ambassador to Chi- 
na, and now the honored representative of St. Petersburg at 
Washington. It was largely through the occult manipula- 
tions of this diplomat that China, grateful for Russia’s finan- 


ial and political support at the most critical moment of the 
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Japanese war, not only accorded to the Tsar the privilege of 
occupying Port Arthur, but also granted him such valuable 
railway and mining privileges in Manchuria as practically to 
convert that region into a Russian province. Russia is there 
to stay. 

Meanwhile Germany, in accordance with what seems to 
have been a secret understanding with Russia, seized Kiao- 
Chau after the murder of two German Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, and wrung from the Tsung-li-Yamen, or Foreign 
Office of China, a sphere of influence almost identical with 
the bounds of the rich and populous province of Shantung. 
Nor was France far behind Germany in the exploitation of 
China. Soon after these events the tricolor of the repub- 
lic was raised over a number of places in the South, to say 
nothing of French ambition in Tonquin, Hainan, Yunnan, 
and Kwang. 

It was natural that Great Britain should become alarmed 
concerning these impending alterations on the map of Asia. 
Her possessions in India, menaced on the one hand by the 
activities of France and on the other by the marches of Rus- 
sia, were facts sufficiently grave to fill the minds of her states- 
men with the gloomiest forebodings; but a peril greater by 
far than that of any direct attack upon her territory would 
be the dismemberment of China, and the closing of ports 
opened to the world’s commerce chiefly by her exertions, 
and kept open mainly through her liberal policy respecting 
trade. The English people have therefore recognized that 
the throttling of their Oriental commerce would bring about 
their financial ruin and speedily destroy the British Empire. 
Therefore, when the House of Commons first took up the 
subject it asserted a sort of Monroe Doctrine over China; 
but this position was soon abandoned in view of the general 
opposition it evoked. Since then Lord Salisbury’s govern- 
ment has been exhibiting a weakness in dealing with this 
question which is in striking contrast with the vigorous 
measures adopted in South Africa. In spite of this vacilla- 
tion, however, the English have not lost as much ground in 
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China as one would be disposed to fancy. They have suc- 
ceeded, for example, in having several new ports thrown 
open, and in obtaining Wei-Hai-Wei as an offset to Port Ar- 
thur and Kiao-Chau, not to mention important privileges in 
the Yang-tse-Kiang Valley and the retention of Sir Robert 
Hart as Commissioner of the Imperial Customs. To have 
succeeded in retaining so faithful a servant in office, notwith- 
standing the objections of Russia, was a victory not only for 
Great Britain but for the civilized world. It is surely not 
unreasonable that a government whose subjects control six- 
ty-four per cent of China’s trade should manage the custom 
duties of the country, especially when that management has 
been so just as it has been during Sir Robert’s forty years 
of control. 

Of our own country’s interests in China it will be sufficient 
to say a few words only. Our Philippine possessions, to- 
gether with the situation of the Pacific Coast with reference 
to the Orient, will oblige us to safeguard the many rights 
vouchsafed us under ‘‘the most favored nation’’ clause of 
our several treaties with China. Unless all the signs of the 
times are misleading, therefore, we seem destined to become 
more and more interested in the East, while our geograph- 
ical situation will give us an enormous advantage over any 
other industrial country. The Chinese, moreover, are be- 
ginning to realize that we have no designs upon their terri- 
tory, that our Exclusion Act was adopted as a matter of pro- 
tection, and that we are not members of any international 
alliance. Then, again, it is difficult to overestimate the grow- 
ing seriousness of the relations of our government to the 
missionary movement. Various religious bodies in the 
United States, in accordance with rights acquired under 
treaties between our country and China, have sent mission- 
aries to all parts of the Flowery Kingdom, who have erected 
churches, schools, hospitals, and various other religious and 
charitable institutions. That the lives and property of these 
American citizens will be protected is a fact that need scarce- 
ly to be even mentioned. In discharging this elementary 
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function of government we are not ** shooting Christianity 
into the heathen,”’ as is often so jauntily and ignorantly al- 
leged by the unthinking; we are merely seeing to it that 
paganism is not shot into our citizens. And in thus teach- 
ing Oriental peoples some ideas of religious toleration we 
are paving the way for many other wholesome reforms. 
Finally, there is the country itself which we call China, 
the country which is, perhaps, least considered of all. Now 
if China were either wholly unpeopled, or its inhabitants no- 
madic tribes like those once occupying America, the task 
before the allied powers would be a comparatively easy one. 
But China is no wilderness, and its inhabitants neither few 
in numbers nor low in the scale of civilization. On the con- 
trary, the four hundred millions of Chinese are a keen, in- 
telligent folk, who possess a civilization antedating by thou- 
sands of years that of any other people, and of which the 
Chinese themselves are exceedingly proud. Their religion, 
laws, customs, and institutions generally may be as different 
from our own as can be; but they are the only ones with 
which the people for countless generations have come in 
contact, and they seem, in many respects, admirably suited 
to the needs of the race. Hence it would be unreasonable 
to expect these institutions to be altered inaday. The sub- 
ject of religion is mentioned in this connection because, 
among other things, of its implication with the disturbances 
growing out of the so-called ‘* Boxer movement,’’ and the 
mistaken impression, more or less prevalent, that the troubles 
in China may in large measure be traced to the influence of 
missionaries and their converts. That there may be some 
instances of mistaken zeal or lack of tact on the part of those 
engaged in the work of regenerating Asia ought not, how- 
ever, to be a matter of surprise, especially when one bears 
in mind the fact that even those interested in the material 
development of the Orient have not always exhibited the 
calm judgment that one would expect to encounter. Indeed, 
not even the diplomatic representatives of Western states 
have been able to adapt themselves to their environment, or 
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to escape the fanaticism of the educated Chinese with whom 
they ordinarily come in contact. It is therefore highly prob- 
able that the recent disorders would have occurred if not a 
single missionary had ever set foot on the sacred soil of 
the Flowery Kingdom, for they appear to owe their origin 
rather to social and dynastic causes than to anything ap- 
proaching religious antagonism. In point of fact, the Chi- 
nese appear to be almost wholly destitute of religious senti- 
ment, and Confucianism is little more than a code of ethics. 
This perhaps accounts in a measure for their tolerance of 
so many forms of religion. 

China is simply a collection of families. The patria po- 
‘estas flourishes there as vigorously as it did a few thousand 
years ago among our own Aryan forefathers; and, while 
among us religion is no longer the expression of kinship, in 
China men still meet at the family altar to do homage to 
their ancestors, to invoke their help and guidance. This 
cult has accordingly proved itself to be one of the greatest 
obstacles encountered by the missionaries, and it is to be re- 
gretted that, so far, all efforts to ingraft it in a modified form 
upon the Christian ritual in China have been discouraged. 
But, as intimated above, the true ground of the present Ori- 


ental troubles is to be sought rather in the hatred of the for- 
eigner as such than to any widespread opposition to the 
Christian religion. The millions of yellow handicrafts— 
men, moreover, who constitute the rank and file of the 
Great Knife, or Boxer society—fear that the introduction of 
modern machinery will throw them out of employment. 
While, therefore, it is true that East and West have met 
long before the iron dice of destiny fell so heavily at the 
gates of Peking, they have never met under the same condi- 
tions as now exist. And, in spite of the fact that there is 
some reason for hoping that even what seems to be the in- 
evitable partition of China may go on peaceably, this meet- 
ing of two opposite and irreconcilable civilizations will be 
sure to bring potent changes to all parts of the world—chan- 
ges moral, intellectual, and political, as well as those of a 
more material nature. It is, therefore, not too much to say 
that the situation in China begins a new era in world 
history. B. J. RAMAGE. 




















REVIEWS. 


A SPIRITUALIST ON IMMORTALITY. 


LIFE BEYOND DeatnH. Being a review of the world’s belief on the sub- 
ject, a consideration of present conditions of thought and feeling leading 
to the question as to whether it can be demonstrated as a fact. By 
Minot Judson Savage, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This is a disappointing book. It is really an attempt to 
prove the immortality of the soul by ‘ spiritualism,’’ or, to 
be accurate, by the results of psychical research, because 
the author declines to rank himself as a ‘‘ spiritualist’’ in the 
technical sense of the term. The reader is led on from 
chapter to chapter in expectation of some demonstration of 
the problem before him—the problem of life beyond death. 
But unless he is prepared to accept certain results of psy- 
chical research, as given in the appendix out of the author’s 
experience, the case remains unproven. 

That the author has a strong faith in the unseen world is 
evidenced by the fact that he inserts before the preface a 
letter written to his son, who had recently died, in ‘‘the life 
beyond the grave.’’ In this letter he says, among other 
things: ‘*I believe you will henceforth watch over us, help 
us as you are able by preparing a place for us.’”’ The state 
of the departed is clearly one of conscious existence, and 
the spirit world is much nearer to us and its occupants are 
much more intimately interested in our welfare here than 
most people would be willing to admit. 

But how shadowy this belief is and how ephemeral the 
foundation on which it is built is seen in the fact that the 
author does not believe either in our Lord’s resurrection or 
in the resurrection of the body. He has revolted from the 
medieval conception of purgatory, but he has missed the 
meaning of the intermediate or purely spiritual state which 
purgatory parodies. Knowing Dr. Savage’s opinions, and 
his reputation in theological circles, we were not surprised 
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at this, and wish that he could have read Bishop Welldon’s 
‘* Hope of Immortality,’’ especially the closing chapter on 
the ** Amplification of the — slief.”’ 

There is in certain quarters to-day a disposition to accen- 
tuate the spiritual nature in man. The modern scientific 
theologian is a trichotomist. Psychology is being more and 
more closely shut up to its proper sphere, the intellectual or 
reasoning powers, and pneumatology is taking its rightful 
place as the science of the spirit, the shrine of the ego in 
man. But between this belief and a belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the body there is no contradiction. The body is 
just as much a part of the man as the spirit. The body is 
not merely a clog on the spirit for the brief period of a hu- 
man life, and something to be discarded in *‘ the life beyond 
death.’ The body is the meet companion of the spirit here, 
and is to be its companion in its glorified condition through- 
out eternity. ‘This body of our humiliation,’ St. Paul 
tells us, ‘* is to be made like unto the body of the Saviour’s 
glory.’’ But of teaching like this our author knows nothing. 

He is at his best, perhaps, and certainly on thoroughly 
congenial ground, in his scathing and characteristic on- 
slaught upon the darkness and mechanical belief of the Mid- 
dle Ages; but even here he cannot repress his dominant im- 
pulse to break a lance with a windmill or demolish a man of 
straw, and we are not surprised, therefore, to find that his 
whole idea of the renaissance of the sixteenth century is 
that it was the beginning of the ‘‘ agnostic reaction”’ from 
medizvalism. 

We have great respect for reverent agnostics, men, for in- 
stance, like the late G. J. Romanes; but we can imagine 
the surprise of Martin Luther, or even of Melanchthon, on 
being told through some ‘* psychic ’’ medium that he was of 
that ilk, and we can already hear his distinct and unqualified 
disapproval ** rapped ’’ back from the spirit world. 

We were prepared for the meager Socinian Christ of the 
‘* Unitarian ’’’ school of thought represented by Dr. Savage, 
but we were not quite prepared to be told that there is 
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‘* possibly a very wide distinction between the teaching ot 
the Gospels and the real opinions of Jesus,’’ and that: ‘* We 
do not know who wrote Matthew, or who wrote Luke or 
Mark or John. We know nothing of any New Testament 
book—nothing certain, I mean—with the exception of a few 
of the Epistles ascribed to Paul.’’ 

The fact is, our author is a living exponent of the individ- 
ualistic Protestantism of the renaissance which he cham- 
pions. He has ‘‘ views’’ of his own on every conceivable 
subject. He has no respect for authority, and he glories, 
like the Irishman at Donnibrook fair, in seeing a head, that 
he may hit it. 

The book has no literary merit. The style is that of the 
pulpiteer. The line of thought for which the writer is con- 
tending is put in a popular form and in a way calculated to 
catch the attention of the ordinary reader. The review of 
the world’s belief on the subject of the immortality of the 
soul is colored by the agnostic individualism of the author. 
By ‘‘ present conditions of thought and feeling’’ are meant 
simply the twofold state of eager desire to know more about 
the future and of agitation and unrest regarding it bred and 
fostered by just such irresponsible teaching as that indulged 
in by Dr. Savage and other so-called ‘* independent think- 
ers’’ of the present day. 

We are not unaware of the movement which is on foot to 
establish the immortality of the soul by psychical research. 
Men holding prominent positions in our universities in this 
country are identified with it, and we are getting the benefit 
of their research. We are in sympathy, too, with the opera- 
tions of the Society for Psychical Research, and cannot 
but admire its determination to strip off everything that 
savors of fraud or falls short of real evidence. We even 
hoped for something helpful from the pen of Dr. Sav- 
age, a convert, by his own confession, to psychic con- 
nection with the spirit world, if not to ‘‘ spiritism ’’ in its best 


form; but we must say, in all honesty, that the book before 
us is at best but a meager contribution to the subject, and 
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any good which it may have done in this direction is more 
than counterbalanced by the daring and irreverent agnosti- 
cism of the author which he delights to flaunt in the face of 
the reader. 

In the appendix we are told that for twenty-five years our 
author has been ‘‘a careful and close student of the whole 
range of psychical phenomena, so far as time and oppor- 
tunity have permitted.’’ Then follows this statement: ‘ If 
so much as a hair or a grain of sand be moved, though it be 
only the fraction of an inch, by any power which is not 
‘ psychical,’ in the scientific sense, then it seems to me 
that we have crossed the Rubicon that separates our ordi- 
nary life from what is called the ‘ spiritual.’ And if this 
movement be under the guidance of intelligence, then it de- 
mands something more than physics to account for it.”’ 

Then come the instances, the psychic ‘* facts,’’ on which 
the writer builds his convictions as to the immortality of the 
soul. They are of two classes: those which have come un- 
der his own observation and those which he accepts on the 
evidence of others. The greater number are of the latter 
class, and the author has drawn freely upon a pamphlet of 
his own, called ‘* Psychics—Facts and Theories,”’ for his 
materials. But after all has been said, and the relative 
values of telepathy, clairvoyance, and clairaudience, and 
ghosts, or apparitions, have been discussed, we are finally 
presented with the cheering and encouraging outlook that 
‘‘we are on the eve of discovering the other country as Co- 
lumbus discovered America.” 

We have been following an ‘‘ignis fatuus’’ through the 
murky marsh—‘‘ only this and nothing more.”’ 

R. H. STARR. 


A SCOTCH THEOLOGICAL THINKER. 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS oF CHRISTIANITY. By John Caird, D.D., LL.D., 
late Principal and Vice Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. 


This book of two volumes gives us the Gifford Lectures, 
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delivered at the University of Glasgow, in sessions ’92-3 
and ’95-6, by the then Principal, Dr. John Caird. 

The lectures are happily prefaced by a memoir of their 
gifted and eloquent author, written by his brother, the Mas- 
ter of Balliol College, Oxford. It takes the form of a bio- 
graphical sketch, and serves not only to enhance the read- 
er’s interest in the book, but to help him to understand the 
scope and purpose of the lectures. It gives us the intellec- 
tual growth of the scholarly preacher, his transformation 
into the fearless professor and his ultimate elevation to the 
principalship of the university, and, in thus tracing the 
growth and development of a remarkable mind, it gives us 
the key to Dr. Caird’s theology and philosophy. 

The author’s own account of his opening lecture at the uni- 
versity, as cited by his brother, reveals to us the tone and 
temper of a theological system which was to startle and 
stagger Scottish Presbyterianism in one of its strongholds, 
and lets us into the secret of a philosophical system which had 
been already given to the world in Dr. Caird’s ‘* Evolution 
of Religion,’’ and which was destined to supplant the Man- 
sel-Hamilton theory of an impassable gulf between the hu- 
man and the Divine, the finite and the Infinite. 

The essence of Principal Caird’s contention lies in the 
distinction which he is careful to make between knowing 
perfectly and knowing at all. ‘*The trees,’’ as he says 
elsewhere, ‘‘ shall not grow into the sky, but they shall grow 
toward the sky,”’ or, as Prof. Flint puts it, ‘‘ Man is the im- 
age of God, but not the measure of God.’ ‘* The convic- 
tion that God can be known, and is known, and that in the 
deepest sense all our knowledge is knowledge of him,’’ says 
the Master of Balliol, ‘* was the corner stone of the author’s 
theology.”’ 

‘* Religion,’’ says Principal Caird himself, ‘* by its very 
nature contains and must ever contain an element of mys- 
tery; but a religion all mystery isan absurd and impossible 
notion. Finite intelligence cannot be the measure of the 
Infinite. The realm of truth is inexhaustible, and the high- 
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est human intelligence at its farthest point of progress and 
spiritual knowledge must still see stretching away before it 
the region of the unknown, the unfathomable depths of that 
Being before whom the befitting attitude must ever be that 
of humility, of reverence, of awe, and inspiration. But it 
is obvious that these emotions owe their existence and their 
strength to the fact that their object is contemplated as 
something more than the unknown, and that we must con- 
ceive of that in him which lies beyond our knowledge as, 
though unknown, not unknowable.’’” Again: ‘* That which 
makes reverence a possible and a wholesome feeling is that 
it is reverence not for a mere blank inscrutability, but for 
what I can think of as an intelligence essentially the same as 
my own, though far excelling mine in its range and power, 
and the salutary humility which possesses me in the pres- 
ence of such minds arises from the fact that I know and can 
appreciate the thing which they are, and that I see in it 
that which dwarfs my own petty attainments. In like man- 
ner the grandeur which surrounds the absolute, the infinite 
reality beyond the finite, can only arise from this; not that 
it is something utterly inconceivable and unthinkable, but 
that it is for thought or self-consciousness, the realization 
of its highest ideal of spiritual excellence.’’ 

The founder of the Gifford lectureship limited its prov- 
ince to the subject of natural religion, and expressed a wish 
that the subject be treated as ‘‘a strictly natural science like 
astronomy or chemistry.’’ But the title of the lectures as 
delivered by our author is ‘* Fundamental Ideas of Christian- 
tty.”’ The opening lecture is on ** Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion,’’ and Dr. Caird declines to recognize the popular dis- 
tinction between the two. In his view the distinction does 
not exist, and he consequently treats of subjects which to the 
average intellect have no place in the Gifford lecture course. 

Such topics as the Christian idea of God and the relation 
of God to the world are presented as closely allied to the 
origin of evil. Theories of the incarnation, and the idea of 
the atonement and the kingdom of the Spirit, all are in- 
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cluded in the scope of the university lectureship. The pre- 
christian religions point forward and lead up to the one re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. The true conception of God is that 
of trinity in unity, and this is worked out along the ontolog- 
ical line of a subject, an object and the relation between the 
two. From human relationships we are carried to relations 
that transcend the limits of time. The doctrine of the es- 
sential Trinity, the life and love of the Godhead in and 
through all eternity, is presented with all the wealth of im- 
agery and diction for which the author was celebrated. 
Certain expressions in the New Testament ‘‘ suggest to us 
the thought of an eternal past as the scene of the movements 
of an ineffable and boundless love, of an absolute reciproc- 
ity of thought and feeling in the life of the Eternal, of In- 
finitude yielding itself to Infinitude, of God as knowing and 
being known, loving and being loved by God.”’ 

Dr. Caird was preéminently a Christian philosopher. 
Coupled with the rare insight of the metaphysician is the 
spiritual intuition of the reverent and devout believer in 
Jesus Christ, and it is therefore in the second volume, and 
on the subjects: connected with the incarnation, that we find 
him at his best. In reply to the persistent humanitarianism 
of to-day, with its demand for a human Christ, who can 
sympathize with troubled and sor:owing men, he pertinently 
asks whether the world has forgotten that mercy is an at- 
tribute of God. The eager but unnecessary cry for the 
purely, though perfect, human is met by the presentation of 
the divine in all its fullness as meeting and satisfying every 
human need. A fitting and salutary rebuke is deftly admin- 
istered to an age that in its greed for a human Christ has 
well-nigh forgotten its God. 

‘*Can God not sympathize with us?’’ asks Principal 
Caird. ‘*Is it not a false conception of the nature of God 
which ascribes to him a moveless impassibility, a rigid im- 
mutability, impervious to any participation in the trials and 
sorrows of his children? God is love; but does not love 
lack its every essence, its supreme expression, if we think 
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of him as incapable of compassion, of sympathetic emotion, 
for the calamities and griefs that befall its object? Does it 
destroy the reality of Christ’s sorrow and suffering for man 
to think of it as a sorrow which, while truly human, pene- 
trates to the very heart of God?”’ 

Our author is not a technical theologian. His Scottish 
intellect and his early religious training combined to frame 
an earnest and honest soul; but neither the one nor the 
other formed any bias toward ‘‘systematic’’ theology as 
such. He rather shunned the subtleties and niceties of the 
schools, and this state of mind, we think, stands out advan- 
tageously when such subjects as the kenosis and the earlier 
misconceptions growing out of the two natures in the one 
Christ are touched by this master hand. Here we get the 
richest and the freshest of Dr. Caird’s thought. The space 
at our command will not permit us to enlarge here, but we 
cannot forbear to give two or three brief quotations. 

Speaking of the kenotic theory, the author says: ‘* The 
Being who limits or suppresses His infinitude becomes finite 
and nothing more.’’ ‘* The same being cannot abandon 
its infinitude and possess it.’’ ‘‘If God, or the eterna! 
Logos, lays aside, in order to become human, every divine 
attribute which would render the incarnation or union with 
a human personality impossible—ceases, in other words, to 
be omnipresent, omnipotent, omniscient—what becomes, it 
may be asked, of the government of the world during the 
thirty years of this eclipse of Divinity?’’ The cosmic func- 
tions of the Logos must have ceased. 

The element of truth which he conceives to underlie the 
doctrine of the humiliation of God is that of a sympathizing 
and self-sacrificing God, and to the development and ex- 
pression of this great truth he bends all the energies of a 
clear mind and a facile pen. 

Again, we know of no better presentation of the error of 
Apollinaris than is given in the second volume. It is only 
the union of a ‘‘ maimed or mutilated humanity ’’ with the 
divine which Apollinarianism gave to the world. In order 
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to form a union it leaves out of the nature to be united to 
God its highest and most important element. ‘‘ The result, 
in short, which it gives as the representation of the presence 
ot Christ is not a divine in union with a human nature, but a 
divine nature in union with the nature of an animal.”’ 

In fact, the chapters which treat of the hypostatic union 
are bright with devout and original thought, and will amply 
reward the earnest student in the fields of Christian theolo- 
gy. The dominant idea of the author comes to the front 
again, and the reader grows to feel the reasonableness of 
the incarnation as he imbibes the teaching of a man who 
held and felt that there was no impassable gulf between 
God and man made in the image of God. 

The chapters on the Christian idea of God and the idea 
of the incarnation are inseparable. They should be read 
together. The latter are the complement of the former. 

We cheerfully recommend this book to those devout spir- 
its who want to think and are not afraid to think, and we 
feel sure that they will not be disappointed in their quest for 
truth at the hands of an author who speaks as follows: 

‘* That which is impossible in the relation of man to man, 
of the finite to the finite, is possible in the relation of man to 
God, of the finite spirit to the Infinite. That absolute sur- 
render of thought and will which no man can yield to anoth- 
er, it is the supreme ideal of man’s moral and intellectual 
nature to be capable of yielding to God. We cannot take 
up and transfer to ourselves the convictions and beliefs, the 
affections and volitions, the intellectual and moral life of 
any other finite being; but it is the very glory of our nature 
to surrender our intelligence to the Infinite Wisdom, our will 
to the all-perfect Will; to abandon all opinions, to suppress 
every volition that pertains to us as mere individuals, and to 
let the Infinite and eternal life flow into and dominate our 
whole life and being. . . . It is possible to attain, and 
then only have we reached the perfection of our being when 
we have attained to a spiritual life in which the very mind 
and will of God become identified with our own, in which it 
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is God’s thoughts our mind thinks, God’s will that worketh 
in us, the very life of God in which we participate.”’ 
R. H.S. 





THREE VOLUMES OF VERSE FROM THE OHIO VALLEY. 
I. 


MytTH AND Romance. By Madison Cawein. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

It is with interest that the present writer has watched Mr. 
Cawein’s career of frequent publication. What industry! 
What perseverance! And, given talent, what else is needed 
but industry and perseverance? Mr. Cawein has long since 
become master of the fine, distinguished poetic phrase, the 
exquisitely wrought-out metaphor. Never has he lacked, 
except when under the influence of Browning, the dear old 
British Goth, a flattering tunefulness and a certain verbal 
prestidigitation, which, while often making his poems hard 
to understand as wholes, invariably rendered them delight- 
ful by stanzas and lines. Never, perhaps, has Mr. Cawein 
printed a piece of verse without giving therein unmistakable 
evidence of true talent. The present modest book, how- 
ever, for the first time will assure the skeptic beyond ques- 
tion that Mr. Cawein has inspiration. 

For the first two pieces of the collection Mr. Cawein’s 
critic was prepared by his previous work. The ‘loamy 
odors of old solitudes,’’ the eyes of the Oread, ‘‘ constellated 
dusk,’’ the ‘‘dim ambuscades of sun-embodied perfume,”’ 
are poems condensed into phrases. 

Do not the flowers, so reticent, confess 

With conscious looks the contact of a god? 
Does not the very water garrulously 

Boast the indulgence of a deity? 

And, hark! in burly beech and sycamore 
How all the birds proclaim it! and the leaves 
Rejoice with clappings of their myriad hands! 
And shall not I believe, too, and adore, 


With such wide proof? Yea, though my soul perceives 
No evident presence, still it understands. 
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Surely we accept the genius loci, we worship, and expe- 
rience a reward of sylvan peace. 

In **Spirit of Dreams’’ there is a Shelleylike grace of 
aérial movement; in‘*To a Wind Flower,”’ a lyric piety— 
and the prayer has the reader’s heartfelt amen: 


I shall not die, I shall not utterly die, 
For beauty born of beauty—/hat remains. 


Every reader has seen before with what workmanlike 
craft Mr. Cawein can fashion his ballads. Yet, did any one 
expect so much of a shock of sincere passion as is given by 
‘‘Ghosts,”’ that straightforward tale of ballroom experience 
where the lover under the spell of the dance deems he whirls 
to the strain of the music not his frivolous partner but the 
dead woman whom his soul loves? 

Tastes differ. They must. Thank Heaven! they do, or 
we should agree. Well, then, what of ‘‘Dionysia?’’ After 
witnessing the orgies of a corrupted Bacchus worship, can 
we help crying with the poet: 

Yet my dreaming—is it more 

Than mere dreaming? Is some door 
Opened in my soul? A curtain 
Raised? to let me see for certain 

I have lived that life before? 


The intensity of the verse, its swiftness, its sensuous pow- 
er of evocation, are remarkable. 
And what of this summons in ‘‘ Hymns to Desire:’’ 


Awake! Awake! 
Too long hast thou slumbered! too far from the regions of glamour, 
With its mountains of magic, its fountains of Faéry, the spar-sprung 
Hast thou wandered away, O Heart! 
Come, O, come and partake 
Of necromance banquets of beauty; and slake 
Thy thirst in the waters of art, 
That are drawn from the streams 
Of love and of dreams. 


Come! O, come! 
No longer shall language be dumb! 
Thy vision shall grasp 
(As one doth the glittering hasp 
Of a dagger made splendid with gems and with gold) 
The wonder and richness of life. 
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Shall we be a stiff-necked generation, and persist in re- 
fusal? Nay, rather, let us bid Mr. Cawein godspeed, and 
congratulate the Ohio Valley on his safe arrival to us with 
his latest consignment of goods from the heavenly city of 
song! 


II. 


Tue House or A Hunprep Licuts. By Frederic Ridgely Torrence. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

Dedicated to Edmund Clarence Stedman, with reverence 
and love, and decorated by Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, 
with particular felicity of invention, comes this dainty, wise, 
witty, malicious little book of verse. The hundred lights 
may look out of a house in oriental style, but they look out 
those fivescore windows on the modern world of Wes%ern 
thought. The sun is center of the solar system, and life has 
been continuous. Man is not a finished thing. The com- 
mon sense of the philosopher is put now in ironic epigram, 
now in fanciful fable of easy application. The homeliness 
and honesty of the ingredients—obtained at some moral pure- 
food store, which by culinary sortilege have been given a 
delicious pungent aroma—first require praise. Why should 
a man writing prose have to know whereof he discourses, 
but the verse-maker be held unaccountable in the courts of 
reason? Surely it is the delightful directness of Mr. Tor- 
rence’s verse, his sweet temper of statement, his gay in- 
difference to his reader’s conviction or conversion, that lend 
the chief charm to the third or fourth reading. 

Yet in stanza 13 ‘* the old folks’’ would have been as col- 
loquial and less conspicuous than *‘ the old bugs.’’ Father 
and mother would better not be classified among domestic 
insects—at all events, not on the printed page. Stanza 44, 
‘* just smell my hands,”’ is good sarcasm, but a trifle vulgar. 
But these be fly specks. Here are samples of Mr. Torren- 
ce’s craft: 

“Doubt everything,” the thinker said when I was parched with Reason’s 
drought; 


Said he, “Trust me, I’ve probed these things; have utter faith in me,—and 
doubt.” 
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“ What! doubt the Master Workman’s hand, because my fleshly ills increase? 
No; for there stili remains one chance that I am not his masterpiece.” 


I saw them kissing in the shade, and knew the sum of all my lore: 
God gave them youth, God gave them love, and even God can give no more. 


At first she loved naught else but flowers, and then—she only loved the rose, 
And then—herself alone, and then she knew not what, but now—she knows. 


I did not hate the orator of many words for what he said; 
I only thought it just some old quaint game his tongue played with his head. 


Whether my days are cooled with calm, or filled with fever’s ardent taint, 
I have the same blue sky as God, I have the same God as the saint. 


In all my undertakings I have entered in, my stratagem 
Has been to widen carefully some gap for getting out of them. 


Now, all ye slothful ones, who fear death’s nearing goal, take heart of grace; 
Who never went upon the road will never reach the halting place. 


In this rough field of earthly life I have had cause for tears enough; 
Yet, after all, I think I’ve gleaned my modicum of laughing stuff. 


Ohio is to be congratulated on this first good American 
epigrammatist. We had the quatrains of Aldrich; but we 
lacked, though we hardly knew it, the long couplets of Tor- 
rence. 

III. 


Tue HesPerRiaAN TREE. An Annual of the Ohio Valley. Edited by John 
James Piatt. Published for the editor by George Shaw, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This is a creditable volume, both as to literary merit and 
and as to bookmaking. Besides the Piatts, husband and 
wife, Hay, Howells, Cawein, R. B. Wilson, Coate Kinney, 
Venable, and a score of less noted contributors, give verse 
and prose of considerable interest. The artists of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Indiana have furnished characteristic sam- 
ples of their work. But itis to F. H. Farney, of Cincinnati, 
that is due the greatest credit for decoration: the title-page 
and frontispiece are both by him. 

Such a volume is a symptom. There is coming into ex- 
istence something like a gild of writers. It means fertiliza- 
tion of the literary soil. The very fact that such a book 
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could be manufactured in a provincial town bodes well for 
literary America. It will to many seem like a numbering of 
Apollo’s sons and daughters ‘‘ out West;’’ and thus apart 
from entertainment and pleasure to the eye, Mr. Piatt has 
given us proof that in this age of peace congresses and high- 
ly explosive humanitarianism for export of capitalistic love of 
labor and laborious worship of capital, we live not wholly 
forsaken of the Muses even in the valley of the Ohio. 
W. N. GuTurie. 


WATSON’S *‘ STORY OF FRANCE.”’ 


After the history of the French Revolution had been 
written by Thiers, Mignet, Taine, Lamartine, Carlyle, and 
many other able historians, it seemed that nothing remained 
to be done save by diligent labor in the archives to throw 
light upon an obscure point here and there. Above all, it 
seemed presumptuous in a Georgia Populite to undertake to 
retell a story which had been told so orten and so well. It 
was therefore with great misgivings that I took up Watson’s 
‘¢ Story of France,’’ and only as the result of repeated ur- 
gings. I do not hesitate to say, however, that it is the best 
history of the French Revolution to the fall of Robespierre 
that has appeared. 

There are few things more difficult than to write an intel- 
ligible narrative of the Revolutionary movement. The actors 
are so numerous and they are striving for so many things, 
there are so many currents running in different directions, 
so many wheels revolving within wheels, that to present the 
subject in sufficient detail and yet with a masterful grasp of 
it as a whole is an extraordinary achievement. In this Mr. 
Watson has surpassed all his illustrious predecessors. In 
fullness of detail he approaches Thiers and Taine, in grasp 
of the subject as a whole he at least equals Mignet, in dra- 
matic interest he is the rival of Lamartine. 

The revolution has now been so thoroughly explored in all 
its ramifications that the time has come for a synthetic 


historian to seize all the separate threads, and weave them 
32 
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together with a master hand. This Mr. Watson does in a 
way to startle the shades of the great men whose fame is so 
largely due to their efforts in the same field. 

The chief characteristics of Mr. Watson’s work are his 
comprehensive grasp of the subject, the sanity of his judgment, 
and the vigor of his style. Sanity of judgment is the last 
thing one looks for in a Populite; but in dealing with the 
men of the French Revolution Mr. Watson displays it in an 
unusual degree. His style would make Gibbon and Macau- 
lay turn over in their graves and moan with anguish; but it 
is extraordinarily vigorous and graphic. It hurries the reader 
forward, and makes the great panorama pass before his eyes 
with an intense realism. Such a style was never before em- 
ployed in historic composition, and there are those who will 
resent it, perhaps with justice; yet they must confess that it 
gives them a realizing sense of the actual occurrences such 
as they never had before. 

While some will be offended at the unconventional style, 
others will be shocked at the numerous scandalous episodes. 
But he who would understand the history of France must not 
be squeamish. The intrigues of wanton females, which in 
the history of England and America are scarcely to be reck- 
oned with, are at the bottom of half that has occurred in 
France. The historian who disregards them gains in digni- 
ty, but at the sacrifice of truth. An expurgated history of 
France is on a level with an expurgated edition of the ‘* De- 
cameron.’ We are forced to wonder what it is all about. 
Mr. Watson does not sin greatly in this way. The ladies 
come in for their full share of his attention. 

I have called it a history of the French Revolution to the 
fall of Robespierre, and such it is, despite its title. I imagine 
that that is what Mr. Watson started out to write. But he 
perceived that the Revolution could not be understood with- 
out a knowledge of the conditions out of which it grew, and 
so he wrote the history of France from the beginning. But 
the introductory period is treated solely as throwing light 
upon the prodigious tragedy which was the natural outcome 
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of its follies and its crimes. And while Mr. Watson con- 
tinues the story to Napoleon’s accession to the consulate, it 
is evident that the mean and sordid spirit of the directorial 
régime has for him but slight interest, and his treatment of 
itis perfunctory. But in the real purpose of the book, in its 
exposition of events from the accession of Louis XVI. to 
Robespierre’s fall, it is a masterpiece in its way. 
G. B. Ross. 


FROM THE LAND OF ART AND ROMANCE. 


Beato ANGELICO, by I. B. Supino. BoTTicELii, by the same. Florence: 

Fratelli Alinari. 

To the student of art, photography is the greatest of all 
blessings. Until its discovery satisfactory art study was im- 
possible. No man, however powerful his memory, could 
intelligently compare a picture attributed to Titian or Ra- 
phael at Madrid with another at London or St. Petersburg. 
Nor did engravings materially assist in the comparison. Into 
them the personality of the engraver enters too largely. But 
when the late Prince Consort made his collection of photo- 
graphs of all the pictures attributed to Raphael, the scientific 
study of art began. Then it was possible to compare them, 
to determine the characteristics of the master’s style, to rec- 
ognize the true and reject the false. 

Substantially all the great pictures of the world have now 
been photographed with a perfection that would have been 
impossible in the days of the Prince Consort; the scientific 
system of Morelli has revolutionized art study, and the stu- 
dent who is a few years behind is behind indeed. 

Of all the workers in the field, the great photographic 
house of Alinari Brothers at Florence are easily the first. 
They have brought photography to an unsurpassed perfec- 
tion, and the diligence with which they have sought out 
masterpieces in the remotest parts of Italy and reproduced 
them regardless of expense and trouble can never be suffi- 
ciently commended. 
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They have now turned their extraordinary proficiency to 
the reproduction of pictures by process work for the illus- 
tration of books, and the two before us are marvels of the 
bookmaker’s art. Each contains numerous reproductions of 
the works of the illustrious painters with whom they deal, 
executed in a style that is at present unsurpassable, combin- 
ing softness, clearness, accuracy, and beauty in equal de- 
gree. And all this for ten francs, a sum for which you could 
not have bought a single plate a few years ago. 

And the text is worthy of the illustrations. Sig. Supino is 
one of the most accomplished of art critics, thoroughly con- 
versant with his subject, and master of a style that makes 
reading a delight. 

The work on Fra Angelico can be had either in French or 
Italian, and that on Botticelli will no doubt soon be translated 
into French. Would that there were a sufficient demand in 
English-speaking countries to justify the issue of the books 
in our own tongue! Every one who contemplated a journey 
to Florence, where alone these great masters can be seen in 
their perfection, could prepare himself by a study of these 
books; every one who had gazed upon their masterpieces in 
the Uffizi, the Academy, and San Marco could turn to the 
books and see visions of grace and beauty rising again before 
his eyes; and the many to whom a pilgrimage to art’s great 
center is an impossibility could have some idea of the glories 
that they are never to see. 

It Fuoco. By Gabriele D’Annunzio. 

The publication of a work by D’Annunzio is always an 
event in Italy, for he is easily the foremost among Italian 
men of letters. For some years he has devoted himself to 
the drama, and has produced several morbid but intense and 
powerful works. When it was announced that he had re- 
turned to the novel, expectation was on tiptoe; but when his 
new work appeared, it was greeted with a universal chorus 
of hisses, in which every reader has joined. 

In the first place, its indiscretion is gross and unpardon- 
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able. The characters portrayed are unmistakably himself 
and Signora Duse, the great actress. It is an obvious ac- 
count of their //azson; and for a man so to expose the 
woman who has loved him is an offense that death only 
could atone. 

Then the colossal vanity of the man is revolting. He 
writes of himself in a way that would be extravagant if ap- 
plied to a Shakespeare ora Homer. In reading such ravings 
one can only wonder if he is not going to follow Guy de 
Maupassant, the brilliant young Frenchman whom in some 
ways he resembles, into the gulf of insanity. It makes us 
suspect that the old fashion of starving children of genius 
to death was better than the modern one of turning their 
heads with adulation. 

And, finally, the book is dull. In his search for fine 
phrases he has lost the vigor and directness of his style, and 
has become Précieux to an exasperating degree. 

If Sig. D’Annunzio has nothing better to write, he would 
best devote himself to politics, upon which he has entered, 
and which is perhaps responsible for his decline. But it is 
to be hoped that the universal chorus of hisses which has 
greeted his latest venture will bring him to his senses, and 
restore him to literature with a contrite heart. 

G. B. Ross. 


A Positivist Critic. TENNYSON, RUSKIN, AND MILL, AND OTHER LIT- 

ERARY Estimates, By Frederic Harrison. The Macmillan Co. 1900. 

It is always pleasant to read what one who has known 
and appreciated great men has to say of them. This is 
not only pleasant, but valuable also, when the person writing 
is sure to have some one writing an appreciation of himself 
after he has gone to his fathers. Mr. Frederic Harrison 
has in this volume essays on Tennyson, Ruskin, Arnold, 
Symonds, Froude, Freeman, and Mill, among his contem- 
poraries; an address on Lamb and Keats; one on English 
prose; two reviews on Gibbon; and a dialogue poking fun 
at a ‘* book trotter’’—an Oxford man who can defend him- 
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self for cutting a grind on Plato in order to spend an even- 
ing on half a dozen books from ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,”’ 
through a volume of Lecky, to La7erre, a pipe, and Sfort- 
ing Life. 

In the articles on Gibbon, Freeman, and Froude we have 
a complement to Mr. Harrison’s essay ‘‘ On the Meaning of 
History,’’ for here are studies of the two greatest recent his- 
torical writers, and a careful estimate of the personality of 
Gibbon. Of course no one can for a moment believe that 
Shakespeare, Chaucer, or Spenser, were otherwise than 
delightful men, as great in life as in works; but a contem- 
plation of Gibbon’s life reconciles us somewhat to the lack 
of positive information for fear of a bare possibility other- 
wise. This man, the wielder of style as stately as the im- 
perial theme he chose, the laborious scholar, the sympathetic 
appreciator of Rome, Athens, and Byzantium, thought men 
like Grey who could dream of reform liable to cause trouble; 
he regarded a seat in Parliament as a piece of property; his 
estimate of the French Revolution was about as accurate as 
Burke’s; and he knew less about Washington and America 
than did Dr. Johnson himself. To be sure, with all this, 
Gibbon was a cheerful companion, a faithful friend, and a 
self-sacrificing son. 

Mr. Harrison sees as clearly as the newest Ph. D. in history 
the essential error of the historical method of a man who like 
Froude always holds a brief, yet he thinks emphatically that 
this history of England has a reason for its existence. 
Froude was disingenuous, careless, and it seems at times 
absolutely untruthful in the means he chose in trying to at- 
tain his three objects—the rehabilitation of Henry VIII., the 
glorification of the English Reformation, and the indictment 
of Elizabeth as a ruler—yet on none of these three points 
has he reversed the verdict of historians. What he has done 
is to arouse an interest in the past—one of the great func- 
tions of history—and to give us wonderful pictures and nar- 
ratives deserving to live. The petty men of the school in 
which Prof. Freeman was a great historical writer will more 
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than offset with their laborious facts and criticism Froude’s 
mistakes in judgment; his style they cannot approximate. 
Freeman’s method is almost as mistaken as Froude’s, though 
in an entirely different way. Tireless in his pursuit of truth, 
with a wonderful control of the most minute facts, and hav- 
ing no great power of condensation, he has produced a work 
to be read only by special students. Both of these men have 
done valuable work in history, and both are faulty, the 
one for his lack of scrupulous love for truth, and the other 
for his presumption that others are as capacious of detail and 
as unwearied as he himself is—/. e., for his lack of imagi- 
nation. 

The Symonds, the Lamb and Keats, and the Mill essays 
are the least interesting portions of the book; and those on 
Tennyson, Ruskin, and Arnold are the most inviting. 
However far one may be from Positivism, or how entirely 
an admirer of these three men, at whose defects Mr. Harri- 
son looks with quite open eyes, it is impossible to lay this 
volume aside without an increased respect for its author’s 
judgment and acumen. This feeling comes to us especially 
in reading the estimates of Arnold and Ruskin, both of 
whom during their lives poured out the vials of wrath on the 
devoted head of the great follower of Comte. There is 
neither bitterness nor effusion, but a calm statement of facts, 
with a willingness to authenticate them in the strongest way. 
His opinions on Ruskin as a prophet are set forth in a dia- 
logue between two men out for a walk over the Sussex 
downs on a glorious September day. The younger man is a 
painter established at Florence, full of an appreciation of 
the art of himself and his contemporaries, and with a thor- 
oughly condescending view of Ruskin’s ideas; and the older 
man a contemporary of Ruskin’s, who saw in him a guide 
and a seer. The latter regards Ruskin as the real source of 
the sounder feeling for the beautiful that exists in England 
to-day, as against the hideous ideas prevalent in the early 
third of the nineteenth century. ‘It is very likely,’’ says 
he, ‘* that Carlyle was the inspiration of that book [‘ Mod- 
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ern Painters’ ], as Carlyle was the master of Ruskin through 
life. But Carlyle could no more have done the poetic and 
artistic work of Ruskin himself than Samson could have 
composed the Psalms of David.’’ For to Mr. Harrison, be- 
sides being a stimulator of men’s thoughts, Ruskin is such 
a master of the difficult and subtle instrument of sonorous 
prose as was not even Milton or Jeremy Taylor. But Ruskin 
is always in such a tumult of sympathy, admiration, or warn- 
ing that he can never clothe his mind in unimpassioned 
prose. It is this alone, that he does not ‘‘ prune his words 
and control the thoughts that o’er him throng,’’ that keeps 
him from being in achievement as he is in potentiality, the 
supreme master of English prose. Ruskin could have gained 
this control had he not lived for something more real to 
him. 

The judgment passed on Arnold is calm and discerning. 
The critical work is rapidly falling below the poetical in im- 
portance for the reason that the criticism is so sound that it 
has ceased to be questioned and is now a recognized part of 
our common literary knowledge. In poetry Mr. Harrison 
compares Arnold with Theognis, the Gnomic poet of Greece, 
whose thoughts on destiny and life are condensed into poet- 
ical aphorisms. Arnold’s poetry is serious, full of thought, 
and, save for defects due to a bad ear, virtually faultless; but 
to be faultless is not enough. The truly great poet has not 
only polish like Theognis but passion like Sappho. When 
he comes to Arnold’s theology, naturally the Positivist finds 
it hard to understand the devotional sympathy with the 
Psalms, and the beautiful enthusiasm for the ‘‘ secret of Je- 
sus’’ manifested by this man who regarded the personality 
of God and celestial immortality as without even probable 
evidence. Indeed, many who are not Positivists and who 
do not proclaim with so much pride as does Mr. Harrison 
their allegiance to the Philistines, are unable to grasp Ar- 
nold’s position. 

To us the most valuable essay in the book is the one on 
Tennyson, because here, after the endless driveling praise 
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that a ‘‘ study’? on Tennyson has been synonymous with, 
we have at last a man speaking straight from a thinking 
mind. Mr. Harrison in his endeavor to be quite fair points 
out the good before he shows what adverse criticism he has 
to make. In this present essay, the statement at the begin- 
ning that Tennyson’s superiority to all poets of the latter 
half century is above question or doubt is surely itself not 
above question or doubt. Only rarely is it worth while to dis- 
cuss the rank of poets so near in time to us as Browning and 
Tennyson, but with all the latter’s exquisite art and with all 
the former’s turgid style, we have found more passion and 
virility in one page of ‘‘ Pippa Passes’’ than in the entire 
**Idylls.”” The great popular appeal not only of ** In Me- 
moriam’’ but indeed of all Tennyson’s work is due to the 
fact that his poetry is the expression in exquisite verse of the 
essentially commonplace beliefs of the larger part of his read- 
ing public. Now a great poet is not a translator but a seer. 
However much one may think Tennyson’s influence purer 
than that of Byron, for instance, it is right always to remem- 
ber that Byron had an intellectual insight that Tennyson had 
not. The former brought into the world mind-stirring ideas, 
the latter touched the hearts of a doubting and sentimental 
generation. The only national and social causes, says Mr. 
Harrison, into which Tennyson ever threw his whole soul 
were the modern fad of imperialism and the glorification of 
the British arms—causes which go not well with a peer of 
Milton, but with the Sunday newspaper and a brass band. 
The characterization of ‘* Lancelot’’ as a sort of Sir Charles 
Grandison in plate armor, and the statement that the whole 
fierce lusty epic of Sir Thomas has been emasculated as if 
it were to be performed in a drawing room by an academy 
of young ladies, is not less than felicitous. This comes, 
too, from a man who has not stinted praise for an ease and 
music in which Tennyson has been surpassed only by Mil- 
ton. G. C. Epwarps. 
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NOTES. 


We wish to call special, if belated, attention to the delight- 
ful volume of biographical essays collected by Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, under the title of ‘‘ Contemporaries.”’ 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Col. Higginson is al- 
ways interesting, and his writing has an epigrammatic qual- 
ity that is much to our taste; but we think that he has rarely 
given us better work than in this volume. This is partly 
because he is dealing in the main with that long-vanished 
New England of the prime of which, with Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton and Rev. Edward Everett Hale, he is an hon- 
ored survivor. His essays on Emerson, on Theodore Park- 
er, on Lydia Maria Child, on John Holmes (brother of the 
‘**Autocrat’’), and many others, ought to be read by all who 
are interested in our country’s literature and history. The 
paper on Grant seems to us to have distinct historical value; 
while that on Sidney Lanier, if somewhat unbalanced in its 
praise, will serve, for Southern readers, to set off any un- 
pleasant impressions derived from the perusal of the paper 
describing Col. Higginson’s interesting visit to the family of 
John Brown immediately after the latter’s execution. We 
may notice, by the way, that this volume gives clear proof of 
the fact that time is softening the prejudices that once 
alienated the citizens of North and South. 





The Macmillan Company has published in the handy and 
beautiful Temple Series the initial volumes of an Encyclo- 
pedia made up of ‘‘ primers,’’ on various subjects, from 
South Africa to Dante. The intention is to furnish in an 
easily accessible form the information usually to be found 
only in bulky and expensive works of reference. The vol- 
umes are forty cents each, and, of course, are sold sepa- 
rately. The paper and binding are good, and the type is 
clear, though the margins are too narrow for comfort. 
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H. M. D. Spence, Dean of Gloucester, contributes a read- 
able primer on the English Church, a subject about which 
many desire to know something, though they have neither the 
time nor the inclination to attempt the standard works. Inthe 
two hundred and fifty pages of this little volume, less some 
handy tables of dates, and four interesting illustrations, the 
whole field from 200 A.D. to 1897 is sketched. Dean 
Spence, of course, writes from the standpoint of a loyal ; 
Church of England man, though not a bigoted one; he can 
sympathize warmly with Laud’s efforts to restore a beautiful 
service, and he can understand, also, that there was justice 
as well as cruelty in Laud’s end. He seems, however, in 
his anxiety to show the important part the Celtic Christians 
played in the conversion of the pagan English, to be slightly 
disingenuous; the earnestness and zeal of the Roman Cath- 
olic missionaries receive hardly a word of mention. There 
is clearly an overestimate put on the monastery culture and 
civilization; though a quotation on page 34, from King Al- 
fred, shows that the overestimate is the result of a lack of pro- 
portion in this volume and is not real. Dean Spence does 
not bring out with force enough the animosity which the 
English Churchmen showed toward the Puritans, certainly 
with some justification in the Savoy Conference, though 
with far less at Hampton Court. The style of this little 
book is rather clerical than literary; Christ is rarely Christ, 
generally ‘‘ the Crucified,” many things are done clearly 
‘* under the providence of God,”’ and there is not innocence 
of the split infinitive. 

‘*The Puritan Republic,’’ by Daniel Wait Howe (Indian- 
apolis: Bowen-Merrill Company), tells the stirring story of 
the early Massachusetts commonwealth in a thorough and 
sympathetic manner. Mr. Howe is a careful investigator, 
and his copious footnotes will enable the reader to follow 
him very closely. Of course what he has narrated herein 
has often been told before, and will be retold as long as the 
fortitude, integrity, and piety of the Puritan fathers are loved 
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and honored; but Mr. Howe, we think, traces the develop- 
ment of republican ideals in the colony with an insight and 
comprehensiveness rarely surpassed; and we commend his 
volume to all who wish a faithful picture of early New En- 
gland social institutions. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have added to their series of English 
classics the required four books of Pope’s Homer in an edi- 
tion by Prof. Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago. 
There is a marked tendency among the publishers to put 
these prescribed readings into the cheapest possible form, 
and some of them have produced remarkably good books 
for twenty-five cents. The Heaths, to be sure, have kept 
the price of this volume up to the regular price of their series, 
thirty-five cents, but they have made, so far as mechanical 
excellence is concerned, one of the most attractive small 
books we have seen. Besides an engraving of Pope, there 
are two Homeric maps, Flaxman’s spirited headpieces to 
each book, and several of Friedrich Preller’s pictures. As 
to Dr. Shorey’s work, the short introductory essay on Ho- 
mer is good, and that on Pope gives the necessary informa- 
tion, but the notes are too full of figures and empty of facts. 
Those notes which themselves give the information needed 
by the pupil are the best. Grown men hate looking up 
references, and to boys these barren and mathematical-look- 
ing explanations are intolerable and generally useless. The 
notes, therefore, of this edition, and the six fine-print pages 
of reference in the introduction are likely to secure as care- 
ful an ignoring as falls to the lot of most schoolbooks. 


Four new volumes complete the series of twenty-nine of 
the American Statesmen Series. These additions all be- 
long to the period of the civil war: Salmon P. Chase, of 
Ohio, by Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard; Charles 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, by Moorfield Story, Esq. ; Charles 
Francis Adams, of Massachusetts, by his son, Charles Fran- 
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cis Adams—a case of son, father, and grandfather in the 
same series—and Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, by 
Samuel W. McCall. Chase, Sumner, and Adams are in a 
different class from Stevens, and it is one of the weaknesses 
of a system and theory that thus brings the four men together 
on even a semblance of equality. The conciseness of the 
volumes in this series of biographies, which has compelled 
a sense of proportion, however unequal the individual num- 
bers, has lent zest to biographical reading and biographical 
writing in the last two decades in America. 





The death of John Ruskin has naturally called forth mono- 
graph after monograph on the late art critic and master of 
English prose style. A new edition of the standard Life by 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood was published, and other volumes 
are a popular poem by Mr. Marshall Mather, ‘‘John Ruskin: 
His Life and Teaching,’’ and a life by Mrs. Meynell for a 
new biographical series, the ‘*‘ Modern English Writers,”’ 
besides the biography of Mr. M. H. Spielmann. Asis known, 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard—he who has cared 
sympathetically and understandingly for so many of the 
great literary names of our century—has been in England 
this summer as Ruskin’s literary executor. 


The personality of Shakespeare, the man, is always an 
attractive subject of speculation to the student of the dramas 
and the sonnets. The latest essay on this subject is that of 
Prof. Goldwin Smith: ‘*Shakespeare: The Man—An At- © 
tempt to Find Traces of the Dramatist’s Personal Character 
in His Dramas.’’ Mr. Goldwin Smith’s trenchant pen is 
well known in his characterizations of men and periods in 
English and American history; here he is seen in the more 
sedate realm of literary characterization. 





The new Haworth edition of the ‘‘ Life and Works’”’ of 
the three interesting Bronté sisters (Charlotte, Emily, and 




















** Rudyard Kipling: A Criticism.”’ 
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Anne), to which Mrs. Humphry Ward furnished critical 
introductions, has been completed with the happy addition 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté.’’ “ This has 
become one of the masterpieces in sympathetic biography in 
our century, and no edition of the Brontés would be com- 
plete without it. The Bronté sisters, Mrs. Gaskell, and 
Mrs. Ward, all make an interesting group of nineteenth 
century Englishwomen thus brought in conjunction. 


Miss Mathilde Blind, translator, biographer, and one of 
the delicate minor writers of English poetry in the later 
Victorian epoch, has been done the honor of an edition of 
her poems prepared by Mr. Arthur Symons, with a memoir 
by Dr. Richard Garnett, of the British Museum. 


The Byron revival shows no particular signs of waning. 
The publication of the poet’s letters by Mr. Prothero is call- 
ing forth renewed interest in the man, with its accompany- 
ing vehement discussion and protest. 


The ** Library of English Classics’’ is somewhat after the 
thought of the ‘* Temple Classics,’’ and other series of sea- 
soned masterpieces, but in larger form, and, like the ‘* Tem- 
ple,’’ is published by the Macmillan Company. Boswell’s 
** Life of Johnson’’ in three volumes, and Carlyle’s ** French 
Revolution’’ in two volumes, are instances. 





Mr. Kipling is receiving, of late, in many quarters, much 
sharp criticism. Mr. Robert Buchanan’s attack on ‘** The 
Voice of the Hooligan”’ in a number of the Contemporary 
Review early in the year, is still fresh in memory. Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne now bears down with a volume on 
the same offending mortal. The book has for its title, 
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Two recent books of literary criticism by American uni- 
versity professors are ‘*‘ Makers of Literature: Being essays 
on Shelley, Lander, Browning, Byron, Arnold, Coleridge, 
Lowell, Whittier, and others,’’ by Prof. George E. Wood- 
berry, of Columbia, and ‘‘ Interpretation of Poetry and Re- 
ligion,’’ by Prof. George Santayana, of Harvard. 





That the war spirit is in evidence in literature is seen from 
a recent volume of the small but convenient Canterbury 
Poets Series: ‘*‘War Songs, and Songs and Ballads of Mar- 
tial Life’’—selected, with an Introductory Note, by John 
Macleay. 

Dr. W. W. Skeat, the veteran student and editor of Chau- 
cer, has followed up his labors on the Oxford edition of 
Chaucer’s works with a discussion of the works associated 
with the name of Geoffrey Chaucer. This discussion bears 
the title of ‘* The Chaucer Canon”’ (Clarendon Press). 





Boethius’s ‘**Consolations of Philosophy’’ has had the 
happy fate of being Englished a number of times, and has 
become an historic classic. King Alfred first set the ex- 
ample of rendering it from the original Latin into the ver- 
nacular of the ninth century. Five hundred years later the 
poet Chaucer was attracted to the same work and did the 
same service. Mr.W. T. Sedgefield, who has edited King 
Alfred’s Old English version, has now put it into modern 
English dress for the Clarendon Press. 


b 


We have on our table ‘‘ Folly Corner,’’ a striking novel 
by Mrs. H. Dudeney, author of that remarkable if un- 
pleasant story, ‘‘ The Maternity of Harriott Wicken”’ (Hen- 
ry Holt & Co.); ‘‘ Prophets of the Nineteenth Century,’’ by 
May Alden Ward, readable and sympathetic appreciations 


of the work of Carlyle, Ruskin, and Tolstoi (Little, Brown 


& Co.); ‘* Browning Study Programmes,’’ by Charlotte Por- 
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ter and Helen A. Clarke—most valuable to students of the 
great poet, and furnished by the publishers in either one 
volume or two (T. Y. Crowell & Co.). From the Macmillan 
Company we have ‘‘Literary Interpretation of Life,’’ by 
Prof.W. H. Crashaw; ‘‘ Educational Aims and Methods,”’ 
by Sir Joshua Fitch; ‘* The World and the Individual,’’ by 
Prof. Josiah Royce; Gifford lectures for 1899; Caxton’s 
‘*Golden Legend,’’ four volumes in the admirable Temple 
classics; and ‘* The Greek Drama,’’ by Lionel D. Barnett, 
M.A., and ‘The History of Language,’’ by Henry Sweet, 
M.A., in the Temple Primers. The Life of ** Sam Hous- 
ton,’’ by Sarah Barnwell Elliott, of Sewanee—dedicated to 
the memory of Robert Woodward Barnwell Elliott, Bishop 
of Texas—and the Life of ‘* Stonewall Jackson,’’ by Carl 
Hovey, of New York, are two recent additions to the dainty 
Beacon Biographies (Small, Maynard & Co.); and from 
the same house comes ‘‘ The Middle Five,’’ by Francis La 
Flesche, a young Indian writer, dedicated to the Universal 
Boy as a series of pictures of the life and character of the 
Indian boy at school. 


With this number the SEWANEE REvIeEw closes its eighth 
year, and with the issue for January, 1901, the ninth volume 
will begin. For nearly eight years, under the direction of 
Prof. W. P. Trent, the SEWANEE REvieEw has achieved an 
honorable position, and, we believe, fulfilled a mission. The 
present editors ask of all patrons a continuance of the good 
will and kindly interest hitherto so generously bestowed. 
Every effort will be made to maintain and advance the high 
standard and character of the contributions in the domain 
of literary study, history, and criticism, and in the discussion 
of pressing economical and sociological problems. Believ- 
ing that in the sphere of thought and letters there can be 
nothing sectional and partisan, the SEwANEE Review seeks 
to extend its influence by representing, in the highest and 
widest sense, the best and the most recent life and thought 
and culture of the South and of our country. 
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The University of the South, 


SEWANEE, TENN. 








THE University is under the joint control of fifteen dio- 
ceses of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Opened in 1868. 
Located at Sewanee, Tenn., on the plateau of the Cumber- 
land Mountains, 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. Se- 
wanee has a national reputation as a health resort. 

Vacation from December 20th to March 15th, instead of 
during the summer months. 

The following Departments of the University are well 
equipped and fully organized: 


ACADEMIC, THEOLOGICAL, MEDICAL, 
LAW, AND ENGINEERING. 








A SPECIAL BUSINESS COURSE in Finance and Econ- 
omy is provided for students not intending to study for 
degrees. This course extends over two years, and includes 
the study of Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, Banking, Po- 
litical Science, History, English, and Modern Languages. 

THE SEWANEE GRAMMAR SCHOOL prepares boys 
for this and other Universities and for business. 


The Lent term of the University begins March 15th, 1900, 
and the Trinity term on August 9th. 


For catalogues and other information, address 


B. Lawton Wiggins, M.A., LL.D., 


Vice Chancellor. 
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THE SEWANEE REVIEW. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL. 


HIS Review has been established under the auspices 

of the Faculty of the University of the South at Se- 
wanee, Tenn. It will be devoted to reviews of leading 
books and to papers on such topics of general literature as re- 
quire fuller treatment than they receive in popular maga- 
zines, and less technical treatment than they receive in 
specialist publications. In other words, the Review will 
conform more nearly to the type of the English Reviews 
than is usual with American periodicals. 

Intending contributors and publishers desiring to have 
their important books reviewed will address as indicated 
below. Where the return of an article is desired, stamps 
should be inclosed. In all cases the full name of the con- 
tributor must be given. 

Each number will consist of 128 large octavo pages, 
printed on heavy paper. The dates of issue will be January 
tst, April rst, July rst, and October rst of each year. Sub- 
scription price, $2 a year in advance. Single numbers, 50 
cents each. 

Suitable advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: 








One Time. | Two Times. |Three Times./Four Times. 
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Address all communications to 
THE SEWANEE REVIEW, 
SEWANEE, TENN. 













T. J. MOONEY, 


Nashville, Tenn., 


FINE PLUMBING. 


Large Stock of Plumbers’, Gas, and Steam 
Fitters’ Supplies. Gas Machines. Steam 
and Hot-Water Heating and Ventilating, 
Ice Machine, Cold Storage Apparatus. . . 





Gas and Electric Chandeliers, Dynamos, 





Electric Bells, Annunciators, and 


ALL KINDS OF ELECTRIC SUPPLIES. 


Office and Wareroom, 617 Church Street. 
TELEPHONE, 641. 











